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The retorted menaces of the English 
made him smother his resentment and dis- 
semble his dark designs under the cloak 
of friendship. And thus, upon Sir Fran- 
cis Wyatt’s arrival, all suspicion of Indian 
treachery had died away; the Colonists 
in fancied security were in general destitute 
of arms ; the plantations lay dispersed as ca- 
price or a rich vein of land allured; their 
houses everywhere open to the Indians, who 
fed at their tables and lodged under their 
roofs. About the middle of March, a mes- 
senger being sent upon some occasion to 
Opechancanough, he entertained him kindly 
and protested that he held the peace so firm, 
that “‘ the sky should fall before he broke it.”’ 
On the 20th of the month the Indians gui- 
ded some of the English safely through the 
forest, and to lull all suspicion, they sent 
one Brown, who was sojourning among them 
to learn their language, back home to his 
master. They went so far as even to bor- 
row boats of the whites to cross the river 
when about holding a council on the medi- 
tated massacre. It took place on Friday, 
the 22nd of March, 1622. On the evening 
before, and on that morning, the savages as 
usual came unarmed into the houses of the 
planters, with fruits, fish, turkies and venison 
to sell. In some places they actually sate 
down to breakfast with the English. At 
about the hour of noon the savages rising 
suddenly and everywhere at the same time, 
butchered the colonists with their own 
implements, sparing neither age, sex nor 
condition. Three hundred and forty-seven 
men, women and children fell in a few hours. 
The infuriated savages wreaked their ven- 
geance even on the dead, dragging and 
mangling the lifeless bodies, smearing their 
hands in blood and bearing off the torn and 
yet palpitating limbs as trophies of a brutal 
triumph. 

Among the victims was master George 
Thorpe, a kinsman of Sir Thomas Dale, 
deputy to the College lands and one of the 
principal men of the colony. * This pious 


* He had been of the King’s bedchamber, Stith, p. 211. 
Vou. XITI—33 





gentleman had labored much for the conver- 
sion of the Indians, and had exhibited to- 
wards them nothing but kindness. As an 
instance of this,—they having at one time 
expressed their fears of the English mastiff 
dogs, he had caused some of them to be put 
to death before ihem, to the great displea- 
sure of their owners. Opechancanough in- 
habiting a paltry cabin, master Thorpe 
had built him a handsome house after the 
English manner. * But these miscreants, 
equally deaf to the voice of humanity and 
insensible to the emotions of gratitude, mur- 
dered their benefactor with every circum- 
stance of barbarity. He had been warned 
of his danger by a servant, but making no 
effort to escape, fell a victim to his mispla- 
ced confidence. With him ten others were 
massacred at Berkeley. 

Another of the slain was Captain Nathan- 
iel Powell, one of the first settlers, a brave 
soldier and who had for a brief interval filled 
the place of Governor of the Colony. His 
family fell with him. Another of Captain 
Smith’s old soldiers, Nathaniel Causie, when 
severely wounded and surrounded by the In- 
dians, slew one of them with an axe, and put 
the rest to flight. At Warrasqueake, Mr. 
Baldwin, by repeatedly firing his gun, saved 
himself and family and divers others. The 
savages at the same time made an attempt 
upon the house of a planter, named Harri- 
son (near Baldwin’s) where were Thomas 
Hamer, with six men and eighteen or nine- 
teen women andchildren. The Indians tried 
to inveigle Hamer out of the house, by pre- 
tending that Opechancanough was hunting 
in the neighboring woods and desired to have 
his company. But he not coming out, they 
set fire to a tobacco-house. The men ran 
towards the fire and were pursued by the In- 
dians, who pierced them with arrows and 
beat out their brains. Hamer having finish- 
ed a letter that he was writing and suspect- 
ing no treachery, went out to see what was 


+t The chief was so charmed with it, especially with the 
lock and key, that he locked and unlocked the door an hun- 
dred times a day. 
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the matter, when being wounded in the back 
with an arrow, he returned to the house and‘ 
barricaded it. Meanwhile Harrison’s boy 
finding his master’s gun loaded, fired it at 
random and the Indians fled. Baldwin still 
continuing to discharge his gun, Hamer, with 
twenty-two others, withdrew to his house, 
leaving their own in flames. Hamer next 
retired to a new house that he was building 
and there defending himself with spades, 
axes and brickbats, escaped the fury of the 
savages. The master of a vessel lying in 
the James river, sent a file of musqueteers 
ashore, who recaptured from the enemy the 
Merchant’s Store-house. Ip the neighbor- 
hood of Martin’s Hundred, seventy-three 
persons were butchered, yet a small family 
there escaped and heard nothing of the mas- 
sacre for two days. 

Thus fell in so short a space of time one- 
twelfth part of the colonists, including six 
members of the council. The destruction 
might have been universal but for the disclo- 
sure of a converted Indian, named Chanco, 
who, during the night before the massacre, 
revealed the plot to one Richard Pace, with 
whom he lived. Pace upon receiving this 
intelligence, after fortifying his own house, 
repaired before day to Jamestown and gave 
the alarm to Sir Francis Wyatt, the Gover- 
nor. His vigilance saved a large part of the 
Colony. * 

Famine, with its horrors, now threatened 
to follow in the train of massacre.+ The con- 
sternation of the survivors so unmanned them, 
that twenty or thirty days elapsed before any 
plan of defence was concerted. Many were 
urgent to abandon the James river and take 
refuge on the Eastern Shore, where some 
newly settled plantations had escaped the 
ravages of this disaster.{ At length it was 
determined to abandon the weaker planta- 
tions and to concentrate their numbers in 
five or six well fortified places, Shirley Hun- 
dred, Flower-de-Hundred, Jamestown with 
Paspahey and the plantations opposite to 
Kiquotan and Southampton Hundred. A 


* Purchas, vol. 4, p. 1788-90. Smith, vol. 2, p. 65-70. 
A list of the slain may be found on page 75. Eleven were 
killed at Berkley, two at Westover, five at Macocks, six at 
Flower-de-Hundred, twenty-one of Sir George Yeardley’s 
people at Weyanoke, Kc. 
+ Chalmers’ Introduction, vol. 1, p. 18. 
~ Stith, p. 235. 





large part of the cattle and effects of the 
planters thus fell a prey tothe enemy. Never- 
theless, a planter, ‘‘Master Gookins,”’ at New- 
port’s News, refused to surrender his planta- 
tion, and held out there with singular spirit. 
Samuel Jordan, too, with the aid of a few 
refugees, maintained his ground at Beggars, 
Bush ;* as also did Mr. Edward Hill at Eli- 
zabeth City. ‘‘ Mistrisse Proctor, a proper, 
ciuill, modest gentlewoman,” defended her- 
self and family for a month after the massa~ 
cre, until at last forced to retire by the Eng- 
lish officers, who threatened if she refused, 
to burn her house down, which was done by 
the Indians shortly after her withdrawal. 
Captain Newce of Elizabeth City, and his 
wife, distinguished themselves by their libe- 
rality to the sufferers. Several families es- 
caped to the country afterwards known as 
North Carolina, and settled there. t 

When the news of the catastrophe reached 
England, the king granted the company some 
unserviceable arms out of the tower, and 
lent them twenty barrels of powder; Lord 
St. John of Basing, gave sixty coats of Mail ; 
the privy council sent out supplies, and the 
city of London despatched one hundred set- 
tlers.{ Captain John Smith undertook, if 
the company would send him to Virginia with 
a small force, to reduce the savages to sub- 
jection and protect the colony from future 
assaults. His project, however, failed on ac- 
count of the dissensions of the company and 
the niggardly terms which were proposed by 
the few members found to act. 

It is worthy of remark that the event jus- 
tified the policy of Argall in prohibiting in- 
tercourse with the natives. Had that measure 
been enforced, the massacre would probably 
have been prevented. But the violence and 
corruption of such rulers as Argall, serve to 
disgrace and defeat the best measures ; while 
the virtues of the good are sometimes per- 
verted to canonize the most pernicious. 

During these calamitous events that had 
befallen the colony, Captain Raleigh Crashaw 
was engaged in a trading cruise up the Poto- 
mac. While there, Opechancanough sent 
two baskets of beads to the chief, or king, of 








“ Afterwards called “ Jordan’s Point,” and knownas the 
seat of Richard Bland, a revolutionary patriot. 

+ Martin's History of North Carolina, vol. 1, p. 87. 

t Smith, vol. 2, p. 79. Chalmers’ Introduction, vol. 1, 
p. 19. Belknap, vol.2, p. 185. The king promised to send 
out four hundred soldiers, but he never sent them. 
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the Potomacs to bribe him to slay Crashaw 
and his party, sending him at the same time 
tidings of the massacre and assurance that, 
‘before the end of two Moones,” there would 
not be an Englishman left in all the country. 
Japazaws, however, communicated the mes- 
sage to Crashaw, and he, thereupon, sent 
Opechancanough word, “that he would na- 
kedly fight him, or any of his, with their 
owne swords.” The challenge was declined. 

Not long after, Captain Madison, who oc- 
cupied a fort on the Potomac, suspecting 
treachery on the part of the tribe there, rash- 
ly killed thirty or forty men, women and chil- 
dren, and carried off the Werowance, his son 
and two of his people prisoners to James- 
town. The captives were, however, in a short 
time ransomed. 

When the corn was ripe, SirGeorge Yeard- 
ley, with three hundred men, invaded the 
country of the Nansemonds. They setting 
fire to their cabins and destroying whatever 
they could not carry away, fled. The Eng- 
lish seized their corn and completed the work 
of devastation. Sailing next to Opechanca- 
nough’s seat, at the head of York river, 
Yeardley inflicted the same chastisement on 
the Pamunkies.* Thus the red men were 
driven back like hunted wolves from their 
ancient haunts. While their fate cannot fail 
to excite compassion, it may be reasonably 
concluded that the perpetual possession of 
this country by a few savage tribes, would 
have been incompatible with the designs of 
Providence, in promoting the welfare of man- 
kind. A productive soil could make little 
return to a people almost destitute of the art 
and the implements of agriculture and habit- 
ually indolent. Navigable rivers, the natural 
channels of commerce, would have failed in 
their purpose, had they borne no freight but 
that of the rude canoe. Forests would have 
slept in gloomy inutility, where the axe was 
unknown, and the mineral and metallic trea- 
sures of the earth would have remained for- 
ever entombed. In Virginia, where the abo- 
riginal population was only one to the square 
mile, they could not be held occupants of the 
soil. Their title to the narrow portions which 


* “Since the newes of the Massacre in Virginia, though 
the Indians continue their wonted friendship, yet are wee 
[of New England] more wary of them then before, for their 
hands have beene embrued in much English bloud onely 
by too much confidence but not by force.” Purchas, vol, 
4, 1840-41, 





they actually occupied, was indisputable. It 
was, however, found impossible to occupy 
the open country to which the savages had 
no just claim, without also exterminating 
them from those spots, which rightfully be- 
longed to them. This inevitable necessity 
actuated the pious puritans of Plymouth, as 
well as the less scrupulous settlers of James- 
town. The unrelenting hostility of the sava- 
ges, their perfidy, insidiousness and implaca- 
bility made this sanguinary measure necessary. 
In Virginia the first settlers, asmall company, 
in an unknown wilderness, were repeatedly 
assaulted by the red men. Resistance and 
retaliation were demanded by the natural law 
of self-defence. Nor were these settlers vol- 
untary immigrants; the bulk of them had 
been sent over, without regard to their con- 
sent, by the king or the Virginia company. 
Nor did the king or the company authorize 
any injustice or cruelty to be exercised to- 
wards the natives. On the contrary, the col- 
onists, however unfit, were enjoined to intro- 
duce Christianity among them and to propi- 
tiate their good will by ahumane and lenient 
treatment. Thus Smith and his comrades, 
so far from being encouraged to maltreat the 
Indians, were often hampered in the means 
of a necessary self-defence, by a fear of of- 
fending an arbitrary government at home. 
It is, as has been remarked by Mr. Jefferson,* 
by no means true, that all the lands were ac- 
quired from the natives by the sword, far the 
greater portion having been purchased by 
treaty. If it be objected that the considera- 
tion was inadequate ; the reply is, that a small 
consideration was sufficient to compensate 
for a title, which for the most part had little 
if any validity. And besides, a larger com- 
pensation would oftentimes have been thrown 
away upon men alike destitute of knowledge 
and of industry. Groping in the dim twi- 
light of nature and slaves of a gross idola- 
try, their lives were circumscribed within a 
narrow circle of animal instincts and the ne- 
cessities of a precarious subsistence. Cun- 
ning, bloody and vindictive, engaged in fre- 
quent wars, they knew little of that Arcadian 
innocence and those scenes of Elysian feli- 
city, of which youthful poets so fondly dream. 
If an occasional exception occurs, it is but a 
solitary gleam of light shooting across the 
surrounding gloom. Still we cannot be in- 


* In his Notes on Virginia. See also Purchas 5, p. 836s 
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sensible to the numerous injuries they have 
suffered, and cannot but regret that their race 
could never be blended with our own. The 
Indian is gone; his cry no longer echoes in 
the woods, nor is the dip of his paddle heard 
on the water. The wave of extermination 
urges him onward to the setting sun, and we 
behold their tribes fading one by one forever 
from the map of existence, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


1623—1625. 


King James takes measures to annul the Charter of the 
Virginia Company ; Commissioners appointed to enquire 
into the affairs of the Colony ; Commissioners appointed 
to proceed to Virginia; Assembly petitions the King; 
Disputes between the Commissioners and the Assembly ; 
Treachery of Sharpless and his punishment ; The Charter 
of the Virginia Company dissolved ; Causes of this pro- 
ceeding ; Character of the Company ; The Ear] of South- 
ampton. 


The court of James I., jealous of the grow- 
ing power of the Virginia Company and of 
its too republican spirit, seized upon the 
occasion of the massacre, to attribute all the 
calamities of the Colony to its mismanage- 
ment and neglect, and thus to frame a pretext 
for dissolving the charter. [April 1623.] A 
commission was issued authorizing Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, a justice of the common pleas, 
Sir Nicholas Fortescue, Sir Francis Goston, 
Sir Richard Sutton, Sir William Pitt, Sir 
Henry Bourchier and Sir Henry Spilman * to 
enquire into the affairs of the Colony. By 
an order of the privy council the records of 
the company were seized, the deputy treas- 
urerf imprisoned, and on the arrival of a 


* Stith says Spilman, Burk Spiller. See Belknap, vol. 
2, p. 186, in note. 

+ Nicholas Ferrer. (in the old books Farrar,) was born in 
London, [1592,] educated at Cambridge, where he displayed 
extraordinary talents, acquirements and piety. Upon quit- 
ting the University, he made the tour of Europe, winning 
the esteem of the learned, “ passing through many adven- 
tures and perils with a heroism of too elevated a kind to be 
called romantic, the heroism of piety, and maintaining every- 
where an immaculate character.” Upon his return he was 
appointed ‘“ King's counsel for the Virginia plantation.” 
{1622.] He was chosen deputy treasurer of the Virginia 
Company, and so remained till its dissolution. [1624.] Inthe 
house of commons, he distinguished himself by his opposi- 
tion to the political corruption of that day, and then “ quitted 
public life at little more than the age of thirty, in obedience 
to a religious fancy he had long entertained, and formed of 
his family and relations a sort of little half popish convent, 








vessel from Virginia, all the papers on board 
inspected. In October the King declared 
his intention to grant a new charter mod- 
elled after that of 1606. This astounding 
order was read three times at a meeting of 
the company, before they could credit their 
own ears. They then, by an overwhelming 
vote, refused to relinquish their charter and 
expressed a determination to defend it. The 
King, in order to procure additional evidence 
against the company, appointed five commis- 
sioners to make inquiries in Virginia. Of 
these John Harvey and John Pory arrived in 
Virginia early in 1624,* Samuel Matthews 
and Abraham Percy were planters resident in 
the Colony and the latter a member of the 
house of burgesses ; John Jefferson, another 
commissioner, did not come over to Virginia, 
nor did he take any part in the matter, ‘‘ being 
a hearty friendto the company.” At first the 
planters deeming it a dispute between the 
crown and the company, in which they were 
not essentially interested, paid but little at- 
tention to it. But two petitions defamatory 
of the Colony and laudatory of Sir Thomas 
Smith’s arbitrary rule, having come to the 
knowledge of the assembly, [February 1624,] 
that body prepared spirited replies and draft- 
ed a petition to the King, which, with a let- 
ter to the privy council and other papers, 
were entrusted to Mr. John Pountis, a mem- 
ber of the council.t He, however, died 
during the voyage to England. The letter to 
the privy council prayed, “ that the governors 
may not have absolute power and that they 
might still retain the liberty of popular assem- 


in which he passed the remainder of his life. Belknap, 
vol. 2, p. 187, in note. Foster's Miscellanies, 368-9. 

The following notice of Ferrar’s establishment is ex- 
tracted from Carlyle’s “ Letters and Speeches of Oliver 
Cromwell,” vol. 1, pp. 69-70. ‘ Crossing Huntingdonshire 
in his way Northward, his majesty had visited the Estab- 
lishment of Nicholas Ferrar, at Little Gidding, on the Wes- 
tern border of that county. A surprising Establishment 
now in full flower, wherein above fourscore persons, in- 
cluding domesticks with Ferrar and his Brother, and aged 
Mother at the head of them, had devoted themselves to a 
kind of Protestant Monachism and were getting much 
talked of in those times. They followed celibacy and 
merely religious duties ; employed themselves in ‘ binding 
of Prayerbooks,’ embroidering of hassocks, in almsgiving 
also and what charitable work was possible in that desert 
region; above all, they kept up night and day a continual 
repetition of the English Liturgy; being divided into re- 
lays and watches, one watch relieving another, as on ship- 
board and never allowing at any hour the sacred fire to go 
out.” 

* Stith, 297. Belknap, p. 2, 189, in note. 

+ Hening, 1, 120 and 128, 
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blies, than which nothing could more con-| ‘pounds, “The company embraced much of 
duce to the public satisfaction and public! th» rank, wealth and talent of the kingdom, 
utility.” near fifty noblemen, several hundred knights 

The commissioners refused to exhibit their and many gentlemen, merchants and citi- 
commission and instructions to the assembly,|zens. Among the leaders in its courts were 
and the assembly refused them access to ts| Lord Cavendish, afterwards Earl of Devon- 
records. Pory, one of the commissioners ‘shire, Sir Edwin Sandys and Sir Edward 
who had lost his place of Secretary to the) ‘Sackville, afterwards the celebrated Earl of 
company by betraying its secrets to the Earl | Dorset, and above all the Earl of Southamp- 
of Warwick, now suborned Edward Sharp-| ton, the patron of Shakspeare.* Although 
less, clerk of the Virginia council, to expose | the company was so enlightened and its con- 
to him copies of the journal of that body and ped duct enlarged, liberal and disinterested, yet 
the house of Burgesses. Sharpless being de-|so cumbrous a machine was unfit for the 
tected was sentenced to the pillory with the) planting of a Colony, and their management, 
loss of hisears.* The commissioners made|it must be confessed, was often wretched. 
a report against the corporation. The judicious Captain Smith seems to have 

[1624.] James I. dissolved the Virginia} approved of the dissolution of the corpora- 
Company by a writ of Quo Warranto, t which|tion. He and his companions had been rude- 
was determined only upon a technicality in iy displaced by it. Yet as the act provided 
the pleadings. The company had been ob-|no compensation for the enormous expendi- 
noxious to the ill will of the King on several) ture incurred, it can be looked upon as little 
grounds. The corporation had become athea-| better than confiscation effected by chicane 
tre for rearing leaders of the opposition,|and tyranny. Nevertheless the result was 











many of its members being also members of 
parliament. The company had chosen a 
treasurer in disregard of the King’s nomina- 
tion, and in electing Carew Raleigh a mem- 
ber they had made allusions to his father Sir 
Walter which were probably unpalatable to 
the author of his death. Besides, the King was 
greedy of power, which he wanted the sense 
and the virtue to make a good use of and 
doubtless hoped to find in Virginia a new field 
for extortions. Fortunately for history the 
company made a copy of its records, which 
afterwards fell into the hands of a Virginian. f 

[1625.] Charles I. succeeding to the crown 
and principles of his father, took the govern- 
ment of Virginia into his own hands. The 
company thus extinguished had expended 
one hundred and fifty thousand pounds in es- 
tablishing the Colony and transported nine 
thousand settlers without the aid of govern- 
ment. The number of stockholders, or ad- 
venturers, as they were styled, was about one 
thousand, and the annual value of exports 
from Virginia was, at the period of the dis- 
solution of the charter, only twenty thousand 


* Stith, 315. Only a piece of one ear was cut off. 
+The commissioners were appointed October 24, 1623 
and the writ of Quo Warranto issued November 10th of the 
same year, “ when the commissioners were hardly out of 
sight of England.” Belknap, vol. 2, p. 190-1, in note. 
I Col. Byrd. 


undoubtedly fayorable to the Colony. * 


CHAPTER XVII, 
1625—1630. 


Assembly of 1624; Charles 1. Commissions Sir Thomas 
Wyatt Governor ; Assemblies not allowed ; Royal Gov- 
ernment virtually established in Virginia ; Other Colo- 
nies on the Atlantic Coast ; Wyatt returns to England; 
Succeeded by Yeardley ; His Proclamations ; His death; 
Succeeded by Francis West ; Letter of Charles 1. ; De- 


* Henry Wriothesley, third Earl of Southampton, [1601,] 
was connected with the Earl of Essex in his conspiracy to 
seize the person of Elizabeth. Essex lost his life. South- 
ampton was convicted, attainted and imprisoned during the 
Queen’s life. On the accession of James I. he was libe- 
rated and restored, [1603.] He was afterwards made cap- 
tain of the Isle of Wight and governor of Carisbroke Cas- 
tle and [1618] a member of the privy council. [1620.] He 
was chosen Treasurer of the Virginia Company, contrary 
to the avowed wishes of the king. The Earl, however, 
held the office till the charter was dissolved ani in ita meet- 
ings, as well as in parliament, opposed the measures of a 
feeble and corrupt court. He was grandson of Wriothes- 
ley, the famous chancellor of Edward VI., father to the ex 
cellent and noble Treasurer Southampton, Grandfather to 
Rachel Lady Russel, and the friend and patron of Shaks- 
peare. In his later years he commanded an English regiment 
in the Dutch service and died in the Netherlands, (1624.] 


,| Belknap, vol. 2, p. 171, in note. The county of Southamp- 


ton, Va. probably took its name from this Earl. 
* This is candidly admitted by that “ faithful chronicler” 





Stith, although no one could be more strenuously opposed 
to the means employed. 
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sires an Assembly to be called; Reply of the Assembly ; 
John Pott Governor; Condition of the Colony; Statis- 
ties; Diet; Manner of living; Pott superseded by Har- 
vey ; Pott convicted of stealing ; Harvey’s unpopularity. 





An Assembly had been held { March 1624, ] 
and its acts are preserved. They are brief] 
and simple, coming directly to the point, | 
without the tautology of modern statutes, and 
refer mainly to agriculture, the church estab- 
lishment and defence against the Indians. * 
[August 1624.] The king granted a commis- 
sion, re-nominating Sir Thomas Wyatt Gov- 
ernor, appointing a council during pleasure, 
and purposely omitting all mention of an 
assembly, thinking, “so popular a course”’ 
the chief source of recent troubles. Thus in 
effect a royal government was established in 
Virginia. Hitherto she had been subject to 
a three-fold legislation of the company, the 
crown and her own president or governor 
and council. f 


* Hening’s Statutes, vol. 1, pp. 119-20 and 129-30. 
The following is a list of members of this early Assem- 
bly : 
Sir Franets Wyatt, Knt. Governor, &c. 

Capt, Fran’s West. John Pott. 

Sir George Yeardley. Capt. Roger Smith. 
George Sandys, Treasurer. Capt. Ralph Hamer. 

and John Pountis, of the Council. 


BURGESSEs. 
William Tucker. 
Jabez Whitakers. 
William Peeine. 
Raleigh Crashaw. 
Richard Kingsmelil. 
Edward Blany. 
Luke Boyse. 
John Pollington. 
Nathaniel Causey. 
Robert Adams. 


Nathaniel Bass. 
John Willeox. 
Nicholas Marten. 
Clement Dilke. 
Isaack Chaplin. 
John Chew. 
John Utie. 
John Southerne. 
Richard Bigge. 
Henry Watkins. 
Thomas Harris. Gabriel Holland. 
Richard Stephens. Thomas Morlatt. 
R. Hickman, Clerk. 


+ Chalmers’ Introduction, vol. 1, p. 22. Beverley, how- 
ever, Book 1, p. 47, says expressly that an assembly was 
allowed. ‘“ The country being thus taken into the king’s 
hands, his majesty was pleased to establish the constitu- 
tion to be a governor, council and assembly, and to confirm 
the former methods and jurisdictions of the several courts, 
as they had been appointed in the year 1620 and placed the 
last resort in the assembly.” 

Burk, too, vol. 2, p. 15, although befogged as to the grant 
of authority to call an assembly, asserts that, ‘‘ Assemblies 
convened and deliberated in the usual form, unchecked and 
uninterrupted by royal interference, from the dissolution of 
the proprietary government to the period when a regular 
constitution was sent over with Sir W, Berkeley in 1639.” 
For authority a document in the Appendix is referred to, 
but it is not to be found there. 

The opinions of Chalmers and Hening, confirmed by a 





corresponding chasm in the records, outweigh the dicta of 


[1625.] The French had at an early date 
established themselves in Canada; the Dutch 
were now colonizing New Netherlands; the 
English were extending their confines in 
New England and Virginia; while the Span- 
iards, the first settlers of the coast, still held 
some feeble posts in Florida. 

Wyatt returning to Ireland ‘to manage 
his affaires’ there, [1626,] was succeeded 
by Sir George Yeardley. He, during the 
same year, by proclamation which now usurp- 
ed the place of law, prohibited the selling of 
corn to the Indians, made some commercial 
regulations and directed houses to be pali- 


saded. In the following year, Yeardley dy- 
ing, was succeeded [November 14th, 1627, ] 


by Francis West. 

James J. had made tobacco the subject 
of extortion and violation of the charter. 
Charles I., in a letter dated June 16th, 1628, 
proposed, that a monopoly of the tobacco 
trade should be granted to him and recom- 
mended the culture of several new products, 
and desired that an assembly should be call- 
ed to take these matters into consideration. 

On the 26th of March ensuing the Assem- 
bly replied by demanding a higher price and 
more favorable conditions than his majesty 
was disposed to yield. As to the introduc- 
tion of new staples they explained why that 
was impracticable. This letter was signed by 
Francis West Governor, five members of the 
council and thirty-one members of the house 
of burgesses. 

“Captain Francis West continued Gov- 
ernor till the 5th of March, 1628, and then 
(he being designed to go for England,) John 
Pott, Esq., was elected Governor by the 
Council.” * 

[1627.] The Governor, Sir George Yeard- 
ley, with two or three of the Council, resi- 
ded for the most part at Jamestown. The 
rest of the council repaired there as occa- 
sion required. There was, however, a gen- 
eral meeting of the Governor and Council, 
every three months. The population of the 
colony was estimated at between 1500 and 
2000. These inhabited seventeen or eigh- 


Beverley and Burk. From 1623 to 1628, there appears no 
mention on the Statute book, or in the journal of the Vir- 
ginia Company, of any assembly having been held in the 
colony and in 1628 appeals were made to the governor and 
council, whereas they would have heen made to the As- 
sembly had it met. 

* 1 Hening. p. 3 and 4. 
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teen plantations. The greater part of these, 
“towards the falls,’ were well fortified 
against the Indians by means of palisades. 
The planters living above Jamestown now 
found means to procure an abundant supply 
of fish. On the banks of the James, the 
red men were now seldom seen, their fires 
in the woods frequently. The number of 
cattle in Virginia was variously reckoned 
from 2000 to 5000 head. The stock of goats 
was large and their increase rapid; the woods 
were stocked with wild hogs, which were 
killed and “ eaten by the Salvages.’’ There 
was no family in the colony “so poore”’ as 
had not “tame Swine sufficient.’ Poultry 
was equally abundant. Bread was plenty 
and good. For drink the colonists used a 
home-made ale, “‘ but the better sort are well 
furnished with Sacke, Aguavite and good 
English Beere. The common diet of the 
servants was “ Milke Homini, which is bruiz- 
ed Indian Corne pounded and boiled thicke 
and milke for the sauce.” This dish was in 
esteem also with the better sort. The plan- 
ters were generally provided with arms and 
armour, “and euerie Holy-day everie Plan- 
tation doth exercise their men in Armes, by 
which meanes, hunting and fowling, the 
most part of them are most excellent mark- 
men.” Tobacco was the only crop cultiva- 
ted for sale. The health of the country was 
greatly improved by clearing, whereby ‘the 
Sunne hath power to exhale up the moyst 
vapours of the earth.” [1629.] Most of the 
land about Jamestown was cleared of wood ; 
little corn planted ; but all the ground “ con- 
verted into pasture and gardens, wherein 
doth grow all manner of herbs and roots we 
have in England in abundance, and as good 
grasse as can be.” Here was kept the great- 
er part of the cattle of the colony, the own- 
ers being dispersed about on the plantations 
and returning to Jamestown, as inclination 
prompted, or at the arrival of shipping come 
to trade. [1629.] The population of Vir- 
ginia was supposed to amount to 5000,—the 
cattle from 2000 to 5000. The colony hada 
surplus of provisions sufficient to feed 400 
more than its own number of inhabitants. 
Vessels procured supplies there, and the num- 
ber arrived during this year was 23. Salt fish 
was procured from New England. ‘Kecough- 
tan, (Hampton,) supplied peaches. ‘ Mis- 


tresse Pearce, an honest industrious woman, 





hath beene there neere twentie yeares and 
now returned [to England] saith, shee hatha . 
Garden at James towne containing three or 
foure acres, where in one yeare, she hath 
gathered neere an hundred bushels of excel- 
lent figges, and that of her owne provision 
she can keepe a better house in Virginia, 
than here in London for 3 or 400 pounds a 
yeare yet went thither with little or noth- 
ing.’ The colonists now found the Indian 
corn so much better for bread than wheat, 
that they began to quit sowing it. 

An assembly met at Jamestown, [ October, 
16th 1629, | consisting of John Pott, Governor, 
four councillors and forty-six burgesses re- 
turned from twenty-three plantations. Pott 
was superseded in the same year by Sir John 
Harvey, * commissioned by the king. Sir 
John first met the Assembly, March 24th, 
1629. The late Governor was,during the fol- 
lowing year, Rob-Roy-like convicted of steal- 
ing cattle. The ancient records preserve 
some particulars of the trial :—‘‘ July the 
9th, 1630.—Dr. John Pott, late Governor, 
indicted, arraigned and found guilty of steal- 
ing cattle ; 13 jurors, 3 whereof councellors. 
This day wholly spent in pleading; next day 


in unnecessary disputation: Pott endeavor- 


ing to prove Mr. Kingswell, (one of the wit- 
nesses against him,) an hypocrite, by a sto- 
ry of Gusman of Alfrach the rogue. In re- 
gard of his quality and practice, judgment 
respited till the king’s pleasure known; and 
all the councel became his security.” t Sir 
John Harvey, the new Governor, was one 
of the Commissioners who had been sent 
out by the king to Virginia, [1623,] for the 
purpose of investigating the state of the col- 


* So commonly written according to the vulgar con- 
temporaneous pronunciation, but properly Hervey. Pott 
“continued Governor till some time between October and 
March, 1629, for on the 4th of March the Quarter court 
ordered an Assembly to be called to meet Sir John Harvey 
on the 24th, and nothing was done after 8br in Pott’s name 
that can be found.” 1 Hen. p. 4. 

+ 1 Hening, p. 145-146. In the note to p. 145 is anentry 
from the journal of the proceedings of a Court held at 
James City, November 16th, 1627. ‘*At this Court the 
lady Temperance Yeardley came and did fully and abso- 
lutely confirme as much as in her lay, the conveyance made 
by her late Husband, Sir George Yeardley Knt, late Gov- 
ernor deceased, unto Abraham Persey, Esq., for the lands 
of Flowerdien Hundred, being one thousand acres and of 
Weanoake on the opposite side of the water being 2200 
acres.” The name of the Governor's Lady Temperance 
is Puritanical. Another such was Obedtence Robins, a 
Burgess of “ Accowmacke” in 1630. See} Hening, p. 149, 
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ony and of procuring evidence, which might |In the ancient records is found this singular 
serve to justify the dissolution of the Virginia entry, “March 25th 1630. Tho: Tindall tobe 


Company. Harvey had also been a mem-. 
ber of the provisional Government, [1625.]| 
Returning now to Virginia, no doubt with | 
embittered recollections of the violent col-| 
lisions with the Assembly, in which as a. 
commissioner he had been formerly involved, | 
he did not fail to imitate the arbitrary rule | 
that prevailed “ at home” and to render him- 
self odious to the Virginians. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


1630—1636. 


George Lord Baltimore visits Virginia; Procures from 
Charles I. a grant of territory; Acts of Virginia Assem- 
bly ; Charles I. appoints a Council of Superintendence 
for Virginia; Acts of Virginia Assembly ; George Lord 
Baltimore dies ; The patent of territory devolves upon 
his son Cecilius Lord Baltimore ; He employs his brother 
Leonard Calvert to found the Colony of Maryland; Wil- 
liam Claiborne having settled a trading post on Kent 
Island, Virginia appeals to the crown against the grant to 
Baltimore; The decision in favor of Baltimore ; Clai- 
borne foments disturbances in Marylan¢ ; Convicted of 
high crimes ; Escapes to Virginia; Harvey refuses to sur- 
render him to the proprietary “of Maryland; Sends him 
with witnesses to England for trial; The question again 
determined in favor of Maryland; Harvey gives away 
large bodies of Virginia territory ; His corrupt and tyran- 
nical administration ; Unhappy condition of the Colony ; 
Exasperation of the Virginians ; Harvey deposed ; Agrees 
to return to England to answer charges; Charles I. of- 
fended re-instates Harvey. 


Sir George Calvert, a strenuous defender 
of the royal prerogative, in 1624 became a 
convert to the Roman Catholic faith. He was 
nevertheless shortly afterwards created by 
James I. Baron of Baltimore, in the county 
of Longford, in Ireland. Finding himself 
compelled to relinquish a plantation, settled 
under his auspices in Newfoundland, and be- 
ing still bent upon seeking a retirement in 
the new world, for the quiet exercise of his 
religion, he came over to Virginia early in 
[1630.] The Assembly was in session at his 
arrival and proposed to his lordship that he 
and his followers should take the oaths of 
supremacy and allegiance. This he declined 
and the Assembly referred the matter to the 
king incouncil. Nor did this wise and esti- 
mable nobleman escape personal indignity. 








pillory’d 2 hours for giving my Ld Baltimore 
the lye and threatening to knock him down.’’* 
His lordship, however, finding the Virginians 
universally averse to the very name of papist, 
proceeded to the head of the Chesapeake 
bay and finding an attractive territory on 
the North side of the Potomac, unoccupied, 
returned to England and procured from the 
king a grant of that part of Virginia, after- 
wards known as Maryland. f 

Ministers were ordered in session of March 
1630 to ‘‘ conforme themselves in all thinges, 
according to the cannons of the church of 
England.” Measures were adopted for the 
erection of a fort at Point Comfort. New 
comers were made exempt from military ser- 
vice during the first year after their arrival. 
Provisions were made against engrossing 
and forestalling. For the furtherance of the 
production of pot ashes and salt-petre, ex- 
periments were ordered tobe made. To pre- 
vent a scarcity of corn it was ordered, “ that 
two acres of corne or neere thereabouts, bee 
planted for every head that worketh in the 
grounde.”’ Regulations were established for 
the improvement of the staple of tobacco. 
An act provided, “ that the warr begun uppon 
the Indians, bee effectually followed and that 
noe peace bee concluded with them.” + 

The first act of the session of February 
1632 provides: ‘‘ That theire bee a uniformitie 
throughout this colony both in substance and 
circumstance to the cannons and constitution 
of the church of England as neere as may 
bee, and that every person yeald readie obe- 
dience unto them uppon penaltie of the 
paynes and forfeitures in that case appoyut- 
ed.’ Another act directs that ‘“ Mynisters 
shall not give themselves to excesse in drink- 
inge or riott spending theire tyme idellye by 
day or night playinge at dice cards or any 
other unlawfull game ;’’ Another order was, 
“that all the counsell and burgisses of the 


*1 Hening, p. 552. 

+ Belknap, 3. 206, 210. Burk, 2,25. Hawks,47. These 
historians date Lord Baltimore’s visit to Virginia in 1628, 
but without citing authority. I rely mainly upon the date 
of the sentence of Tindall. The old Lord Baltimore visit- 
ed Virginia only once and it is altogether probable that Tin- 
dall was punished immediately upon hisassault. See also 
Beverley, B. 1,48. Chalmers’ Annals, 200-201. Neither 
of these mention the date in question. 

t 1 Hening, 149-153. 
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onlay shall in the morninge ve present 2 at 
devine service in the roome w shere they sitt at 


aon oe the Colona my and Ancient Dominion tts be ciiarel 


1Vi irginia, empowering ade to ascertain the 
state and condition of the colony. The com- 


the third beatings of the drum, an hower after | missioners were Edward Earl of Dorset, 


9 


sun rise.’’ No person was suffered to “ tend”’ 


above fourteen leaves nor gather above nine 





Henry Earl of Derby, Dudley viscount Dor- 
chester, Sir John Coke, Sir John Davers, Sir 


leaves of a tobacco plant, nor to tend “ any|Robert Killegrew, Sir Thomas Rowe, Sir 


slipps of old stalkes of tobacco, or any of 
the second cropps.”’ 


fore the end of November. No person ‘“‘shall 
dare to speake or parlie with any Indians 
either in the woods or in any plantation, yf 
if he can possibly avoyd it by any meanes.”’ 
The spirit of constitutional freedom showed 
itself in an Act declaring ‘“ That the Governor 
and Counsell shall not lay any taxes or impo- 
sitions uppon the colony theire land or com- 
modities otherwise than by the authorities of 
the Grand Assembly to be levyed and ym- 
ployed as by the Assembly shall be appoynt- 
ed.” Act XL. provides that “the Governor 
shall not withdrawe the inhabitants from 
theire private labours to service of his own 
uppon any couller whatsoever.’ In case of 
emergency “the levyinge of men shall be done 
by the Governor and whole bodie of the Coun- 
sell.” ‘‘ For encouragement of men to plant 
store of corne the prize shall not be stinted 
but it shall be free for every man to sell it as 
deere as he can.” ‘Noe man shall goe to 
worke in the grounds without theire arms 
and a centinell uppon them.” ‘There shall 
be due watch kept by night where neede re- 
quires.” ‘No commander of any plantation 
shall either himselfe or suffer others to spend 
powder unnecessarilie that is to say in drink- 
inge or enterteynments.” ‘All men that 
are fittinge to beare armes shall bringe their 
peices to the Church.” “ Noe person within 
this colony uppon the rumour of supposed 
charge and alteration shall presume to be 
disobedient the present government nor ser- 
vants to theire private officers masters and 
overseers at their uttermost perills.” ‘That 
no boats be permitted to goe and trade to 
Canida or elsewhere that be not of the bur- 
then of ten tunns and have a flush decke or 
fitted with a gratinge and a tarpaulinge, ex- 
ceptinge such as be permitted for discovery 
by a speciall Lycense from the Governor.” * 

[1632.] Charles I. issued a commission 
appointing a council of superintendence over 


*1 Hening, 155, 158, 162, 164, 165, 167, 171, 172, 173, 
174, 175. 


Vor. XITI—34 


And it was ordained | 
that all tobacco should be “ taken down’”’ be-| 


Robert Heath, Sir Kineage Tench, Sir Dud- 
ley Diggs, Sir John Holstenholm, Sir Francis 
Wyatt, Sir John Brooks, Sir Kenelm Digby, 
Sir John Tench, John Banks, Esq., Thomas 
Gibbs, Esq., Samuel Rott, Esq., George 
Sands, Esq., John Wolstenholm, Esq., Nich- 
olas Ferrar, Esq., Gabriel Barber, and John 
Ferrar, Esquires.* 

The elaborate acts for improving the sta- 
ple of tobacco and regulating the trade in it 
evince the increasing importance of that 
crop. Tithes were imposed and the ‘“ twen- 
tyeth calfe kidd and pigge graunted unto the 
Mynister.”’ [1633.] Every 40th man in the 
neck of land between the James and the 
York, {then called the Charles, | was directed 
to repair to the plantation of Dr. John Pott, 
to be ‘‘imployed in buildinge of houses and 
securing that tract of land lyinge betweene”’ 
‘‘Queen’s creeke in Charles’ river and Ar- 
cher’s Hope creeke in James river.” This 
was Middle Plantation now Williamsburg. 
All new comers were ordered “to pay 64 lb 
of Tobacco to the mayntenance of the fort at 
Poynt Comfort.’’ t 

Thus far, under Harvey’s administration, 
the Assembly had met regularly, and several 
judicious ‘and wholesome acts had been 
passed. 

As early as 1620, John Pory explored the 
Chesapeake bay and found one hundred 
English happily settled on its borders, ani- 
mated with the hope of a very good trade in 
furs. t ‘During the years 1627, 28, 29 the 
Governors of Virginia gave authority to Wil- 
liam Clayborne ‘Secretary of State of this 
kingdom,’ as that most ancient dominion was 
then called, to discover the source of the bay 


* 2 Burk, 35. 
+ 1 Hening, 188, 190, 208, 222. The pay of the officers 
at Point Comfort was at this time. 











lb. Tobo. BBls. Corn 
To the Captayne of the ffort 2000 10 
“ Gunner 1000 6 
“© Diommer and Porter 1000 6 
For 4 other men each of them 
500 lb. Tobo. 4 BBis Corn. 2000 16 
6000 38 , 


t Chalmers’ Annals, 206. 
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of Chesapeake or any part of that govern- 
ment from the 34th to the 41st degree of 
North latitude.” * [ May 16th, 1631.] Charles 
I. granted a license to “‘ our trusty and well- 
beloved William Clayborne, one of the coun- 
cil and Secretary of State for our colony of 
Virginia” authorizing him to make discove- 
riesand trade. This license was, by the royal 
instructions, confirmed by Governor Harvey 
and Clayborne, shortly afterwards settled 
a trading post on Kent Island lying in the 
Chesapeake bay, not far from the present 
capital Annapolis. A burgess was returned, 
[1632,] from the Isle of Kent to the Assem- 
bly at Jamestown.+ [1633.] A warehouse 
was established “in Southampton river for 
the inhabitants of Marie’s Mount, Elizabeth 
Citty, Accawmacke and the Isle of Kent.” ¢ 
In the meantime the old Lord Baltimore dy- 
ing at London [1632,] before his patent was 
executed, it was confirmed to his son Cecil, 
or Cecilius. He engaged the services of his 
brother Leonard Calvert, who accordingly 
came over, [1633,] accompanied by two hun- 
dred Roman Catholic gentlemen and founded 
the Colony of Maryland. The name was 
given in honor of Henrietta Maria, queen 
consort of Charles I. of England, and daugh- 
ter of Henry IV. of France. 

Leonard Calvert sailed from Cowes in the 
Isle of Wight Nov. 22, 1633, St. Cecilia’s day. 
[Feb. 27, 1634.] He and his companions 
reached Point Comfort, filled with apprehen- 
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Dominion of Virginia. 





language of the savages. It was under Fleet’s 
direction that Calvert selected the site of St. 
Mary’s, the ancient capital of Maryland, ad 

The Virginians dissatisfied with the grant 
to Lord Baltimore remonstrated, [May 1633, } 
to the king in council against what ‘ will be 
a general disheartening to them if they shall 
be divided into several governments.” Fu- 
ture events were about to strengthen their 
sense of the justice of this opposition. [July, 
1633.] The case was decided in the Star 
Chamber, the Privy Council thinking “it fit 
to leave Lord Baltimore to his patent and the 
other parties to the course of law according 
to their desire,” recommending at the same 
time a spirit of amity and “‘ good correspon- 
dence” between the planters of the two 
colonies. So futile a decision could not ter- 
minate the contest. Clayborne continued to 
claim Kent Island and to abnegate the juris- 
diction of the infant Maryland. And, { March 
14th, 1634,] at a meeting of the Governor 
and council of Virginia, Clayborne enquired 
of them how he should demean himself to- 
wards Lord Baltimore and his deputies in 
Maryland who claimed jurisdiction over the 
Colony at Kent Isle. In answer to this in- 
quiry, the Governor and council declared 
“that the right of my lord’s grant being yet 
undetermined in England, we are bound in 
duty and by our oaths to maintain the rights 
and privileges of this Colony.’ Neverthe- 
less, ‘in all humble submission to his majes- 





sions of the hostility of the Virginians to| 


ty’s pleasure,” they resolved “to keep and 
ysp y Pp 


their colonial enterprise. Letters, however, | observe all good correspondence” with the 
from Charles I. and the Chancellor of the | Maryland new-comers. t [September 1634. ] 


Exchequer conciliated Governor Harvey, who 
hoped by his kindness to the Maryland colo- 
nists to ensure the recovery of a large sum of 
money due him from the royal treasury. Cal- 
vert after a hospitable entertainment of eight 
or nine days, embarked on the 3rd of March 
for Maryland. Clayborne, who had accompa- 
nied Harvey to Point Comfort to see the stran- 
gers, did not fail to alarm them by accounts 
of the hostile spirit that they would find in 
the Maryland Indians. Calvert on arriving 
in Maryland was accompanied in his explo- 
rations of the country by Capt. Henry Fleet, 
a Virginian familiar with the settlements and 


* Chalmers’ Annals, p. 227. 

+41 Hening, 154. Chalmers’ Annals, 227-229, where 
Clay borne’s license may be found. 
t Henirg, 1, 211. 


_Lord Baltimore gave orders to sieze Clay- 
borne if he did not submit to the proprietary 
government of Maryland.{ Clayborne ex- 
cited the jealousy of the Indians, persuading 
them that the ‘‘ new-comers’ were Spaniards 
and enemies to the Virginians, and he in- 
fused his own spirit of insubordination into 
the inhabitants of Kent Island. He was at 
length indicted and found guilty of murder, 
piracy and sedition—constructive crimes 


* White’s Relation. 4 Force. White, a Jesuit Mis- 
sionary, says of Fleet :—“ At the first he was very friendly 
to us; afterwards seduced by the evil counsels of a cer- 
tain Clayborne, who entertained the most hostile disposition, 
he stirred up the minds of the Natives against us.” 

+ Chalmers’ Annals, 230. Chalmers is more full and 
satisfactory in his account of Maryland because he had 
resided there for many years. 

t [bid., 210. 
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inferred from his insubordination. He es-|interests which men have settled when you 
caping, however, took refuge in Virginia.| were a corporation, should be impeached ; 
His estate was siezed as forfeited.* ‘that for the present* they may enjoy their 

Harvey refused to surrender the fugitive estates with the same freedom and privilege 
Clayborne to the Maryland commissioners, |as they did before the recalling of their pat- 
and sent him, if we are to rely on a doubtful ents,’’ and authorizing the appropriation of 
relation, to England, accompanied by the wit- lands to the planters as had been the former 


} 
| 


nesses.t If such was the case, there is at}custom. Whether these concessions were 
least no evidence to be found that he was | inadequate in themselves, or were not car- 
subjected to any trial. ried into effect by Harvey, upon the petition 

The grant to Baltimore opened the way for! of many of the inhabitants, an Assembly was 
similar grants to other court favorites of lands) called to meet on the 7th of May, 1635, to 
lying to the North and to the South of Vir-| hear complaints against that obnoxious gov- 
ginia. And while Charles I. was lavishing | ernor. + However, on the 28th of April, 
vast tracts of Virginia territory upon his fa- Harvey was by the council “thrust out of 
vorites, Sir John Harvey, in collusion with government and Captain John West acts as 
the royal commissioners, imitated the royal! Governor till the King’s pleasure known.” t 
munificence, by giving away large bodies not The charges alleged against Sir John were 
only of the crown-lands but even such as | his haughtiness, rapacity and cruelty; his con- 
belonged to private planters. In the contests | tempt of the rights of the colonists and his 
between Clayborne and the proprietary of usurpation of the privileges of the council. 
Maryland, while the people of Virginia warm- The deposed Governor agreeing to embark 
ly espoused Clayborne’s cause, Harvey sided | for London to answer the complaints against 
with Baltimore. Harvey proved himself alto- | him, the Assembly afterwards collected the 
gether a fit instrument of the administration | eyjdence and deputed two councillors to go 
then tyrannizing in England. He was “se-' ont with him to prefer the charges. Charles, 
vere in his extortions and forfeitures, proud | offended at the presumption of the council 
in his councils and unjust and arbitrary in and Assembly, re-instated Sir John, and he 


every department of his government.” He resumed his place, [January, 1636.] § 
issued numerous proclamations in derogation | 
of the legislative powers of the Assembly; | 
assessed, levied and held the colonial revenue | 
without check or responsibility; transplanted 
into Virginia English statutes hitherto un-| 
known; multiplied new penalties and exac-| 
tions, and under pretence of supplying the Wyatt Governor; Succeeded by Sir William Berkley; 
deficiency of a scanty salary appropriated | The Assembly’s Declaration against the restoration of 


fines to his own use. However, the As-| * By the words, “for the present,” was probably intend- 


sembly met regularly and the legislation of |ed “ at the present”—* now.” 
the Colony expanded itself. + There being hardly any point in which the people of a 


s me on State are more sensitive than in regard to territory, it may 
Nevertheless, the condition of the colony with good reason be concluded, that one of the chief of- 


was miserable. Charles wasted her territory | fences of Harvey was his having sided with Baltimore in 
and by his ordinances established a grinding his infraction of the Virginia territory. A historian of Vir- 


; : ginia has stigmatized Clayborne as an * unprincipled in- 
seamenyety splines tapance. In those days Of | cendiary,” and “exeerable villain,” and after denouncing 
Sewage ae application to the Commons Sir John Harvey for refusing to surrender the fugitive 


for redress proved fruitless. [July, 1634.] | Clayborne to the demand of the proprietary of Maryland, 


At length the committee of Council for the #4¢s, f But the time was at hand, when this ane and 

loni < . Virgini ‘tyrannical prefect, [Harvey,] would experience how vain 
wees sdiidanl SE Masa oe, aa rane) and ineffectual are the projects of tyranny, when oppo- 
mitted instructions to the Governor and sed to the indignation of freemen.” If, however, Clay- 


council, saying, “ that ’tis not intended that | borne was indeed sent by Harvey to England for trial, 
nothing could have more inflamed “ the indignation of free- 








CHAPTER XIX. 
1636—1649. 





* Ibid, 211-232. There was “an examination of the | men” than such treatment of an intrepid vindicator of their 


King of Patuxent relative to Clayborne’s intrigues.” 

+ Burk, 41. Who refers as usual to “* Ancient Records.” 
There is reason to doulit the statement, because Chalmers, 
the best authority in this matter, makes no allusion to it. 


territorial rights. See Burk, vol. 2, pp. 40-41. 

t Hen. 1, p. 223. Chalmers’ Annals, p. 118. 

§ Keith, p. 142-3. Beverley B.1, p. 50. Grahaime’s Hist. 
U.5S., vol. 1, p. 93. 
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the Virginia ‘<e oh Petition t to the ides Reply | 
of Charles J. dated at York ; Indian Massacre of 1644; | 
Opechancanough made prisoner; His heroism in misfor- | 

tune; He is murdered by one of his guards; The civil | 
warin England; Loyalty of Virginia; Clayborne drives 
Lord Baltimore from Maryland and usurps his govern- 
ment ; Opechancanouzh dies and is succeeded by Neco- 
towance ; A treaty effected with him; Ils provisions ; 
Divers Acts of Assembly; State of other Colonies on 





the Atlantic Coast; Charles I. executed ; Question rela- 
tive to the validity of the Colonial Government ; Assem- 


bly of 1649; Its loyalty. 


In 1634 the colony of Virginia had been 
divided into eight shires, James City, Hen- 
rico, Charles City, Elizabeth City, Warwick 
river, Warrasqueake, Charles River and Ac- 
comac.* ‘During the reign of James I.| 
and a great part of that of his successor, the 
superintendence of the Colonies was lodged 
in the privy-council, which will be found to 
have exercised during those times very ex- 
traordinary powers.t “In April, 1630, a 
commission” for regulating plantations ‘‘ was 
granted to the great officers of State, invest- 
ing them with an authority legislative and 
executive.” } 

Harvey after his restoration continued to 
be Governor for about three years. During 
this period there appears to have been no 





meeting of the Assembly and of this part of| 


Harvey’s administration no record is left. 
(July 14th, 1638.) Charles I. addressed a 
letter to Lord Baltimore, referring to his for- 
mer letters to “our Governor and Coun- 
cil of Virginia and to others our officers and 
subjects in these parts, we signified our plea- 
sure that William Clayborne, David More- 
head and other planters in the island near 
Virginia, which they have nominated Kent- 
ish-island, should in no sort be interrupted 
by you, or any other in your right, but rather 
be encouraged to proceed in so good a 
work.” The king goes on to complain to 
Baltimore, that his agents, in despite of the 
royal instructions, had “slain three of our 
subjects there and by force possessed them- 
selves by night of that island and seized and 


carried away both the persons and estates of 


* 1 Hening, p. 144. The original name Pamaunkee had 
then been superseded by Charles River, which afterwards 
gave way to York. 

+ Chalmers’ Annals, in Preface. This work of which 
only one volume was ever published, is a quarto of about 
700 pages. 

t lbid. 
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the said ete? Charles cowelndes by 
/enjoining a strict compliance with his for- 
mer orders. * 

At length, [April 4th, 1639,] the Lords 
Commissioners of plantations, with Laud 
Archbishop of Canterbury at their head, held 
a meeting at Whitehall and finally determin- 
ed the claims of Clayborne to part of Mary- 
land. This decision was in consequence of 


a petition presented, [1637,] by Clayborne 


to the king, claiming by virtue of discovery 
and settlement Kent Island and ‘ another 
plantation upon the mouth of a river in the 
bottom of the said bay, in the Susquesaha- 
nough’s country,” and complaining of the 
attempts of Lord Baltimore’s agents there, 
to dispossess him and his associates and of 
outrages committed upon them. The deci- 
sion was now absolutely in favor of Balti- 
more. Clayborne despairing of any peace- 
able redress, began to meditate revenge. 

Charles I. had now for many years gov- 
erned England by prerogative without a par- 
liament. At length his necessities con- 
strained him to convene one, and his appre- 
hensions of that body and the revolt of the 
Scotch, the other alarming ebullitions of the 
national discontent, admonished him to miti- 
gate the despotism of his colonialrule. Ac- 
cordingly, { November, 1639,| the unpopular 
Harvey was displaced by Sir Francis Wy- 
att. t Harvey, however, still remained in 
Virginia a member of the council. 

Wyatt gave way, [February, 1642,] to Sir 
William Berkley, an accomplished cavalier, 
destined to occupy the helm of Virginia for 
a very long period and to undergo several 
extraordinary vicissitudes of fortune. By some 
salutary regulations, which he introduced 
shortly after his arrival, and by his honorable 
character and winning address, he soon ren- 
dered himself very acceptable to the Virgini- 
ans. 

[ist of April, 1642.] The Assembly made 
a declaration against the restoration of the 
Virginia Company then proposed, denoun- 
cing it as having been the source of intoler- 
able calamities to the colony by its illegal 
proceeding, barbarous punishments and mo- 





*Chalmers’ Annals, p. 232-3. In 1639 Father John Gra- 
vener a Jesuit Missionary resided at Kent Island. White's 
Relation. Force, vol. 4. 

t 1 Hening, p. 4. Burk 2, p. 46 makes Sir William 
Berkley succeed Harvey. 
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nopolizings policy. They intetietid that its | 
restoration would cause them to degenerate | 
from the condition of their birth-right and con- 
vert them from subjects of a monarchy, to the 
creatures of a popular and tumultuary govern- 


ment, to which they would be obliged to resign | 


their lands held from the crown, which they in- 
timate if necessary would be more fitly re-| 
signed to a branch of the royal family than | 
to a corporation. They averred that the re- 
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‘protestation, we hive thought fit to transmit 
unto you, under our royal signet. Given 

at our Court, at York, the 5th of July, 1642. 

To our trusty and well-beloved our 

‘Governor, Council and Burgesses 

of the grand assembly of Virginia.’’* 

As early as 1619 a small party of English 
Puritans had come over to Virginia. A lar- 
ger number would have followed them, but 
‘they were prevented by a royal proclama- 





vival of the company would prove a death- tion. t [1642. ] A deputation was sent from 
blow to freedom of trade, the life-blood of a|some Virginia dissenters to Boston solicit- 
commonwealth. Finally the assembly pro- ‘ing a supply of pastors from the New Eng- 
tested against the restoration of the compa- and churches. Three clergymen were ac 
ny, and denounced severe penalties against|cordingly sent with letters recommending 
any who should countenance the scheme. * them to the Governor, Sir William Berkeley. 


This remonstrance, together with a petition 
being communicated to the King, then at 
York, he answered it, engaging never to re- 
store the company. 

The following is the King’s letter: 
a A 

Trusty and well-beloved we greet you well. 
Whereas we have received a petition from 


,|On their arrival in Virginia they began to 


preach in various parts of the country and 
the people flocked eagerly to hear them. + 
‘[March, 1643.] The Assembly of Virginia 
|passed the following act. ‘“ Ffor the pres- 
ervation of the puritie of doctrine and vnitie 
of the church, It is enacted that all minis- 
ters whatsoever which shall reside in the col- 





you, our Governor, council and burgesses of lony are to be conformable to the orders and 


the grand assembly in Virginia, together with 
a declaration and protestation of the Ist 
of April, against a petition presented in your 
names to our House of Commons in this our 
kingdom, for restoring of the letters patent 
for the incorporation of the late treasurer 
and council, contrary to our intent and mean- 
ing and against all such as shall go about to 
alienate you from our immediate protection. 
And whereas you desire by your petition that 
we should confirm this your declaration and 
protestation under our royal signet and trans- 
mit the same to that our colony; these are 
to signify, that your acknowledgments of our 
great bounty and favors towards you and 
your so earnest desire to continue under our 
immediate protection, are very acceptable to 
us; and that as we had not before the least 


constitutions of the Church of England and 
the laws therein established and not otherwise 
to be admitted to teach or preach publickly 
or privatly, And that the Gov. and Counsel 
do take care that all noncomformists vpon 
notice of them shall be compelled to depart 
the collony with all convenience.” § Sir 
William Berkley equally averse to the reli- 
gious tenets and political principles of the 
Puritan preachers, issued a proclamation in 
consonance with this act. ‘ They had little 
encouragement from the rulers of the place, 
but they had a kind entertainment with the 
people.” || And ‘though the State did si- 
lence the ministers because they would not 
conform to the order of England, yet the 
people resorted to them in private houses to 
hear them.” { Ina short time, however, the 


intention to consent to the introduction of| New England preachers returned to their 


any company over that our colony, so we 
are by it much confirmed in our former reso- 
lutions, as thinking it unfit to change a form 
of government wherein, (besides many other 
reasons given and to be given,) our subjects 
there, (having had so long experience of it,) 
receive so much content and satisfaction. 
And this our approbation of your petition and 


* Hen. 1, p. 230 et sey. Burk 2, p. 68. 


own country. ** 
The Indians, whose hatred to the whites 
had long slumbered, but had never been di- 


* Chalmers’ Annals, p. 133-4. 

+ Grahame, Amer. Ed. 1, p. 140. 

t Grahame, Amer. Ed. 1, p. 192. 

§ Hening 1, p. 277. 

|| Mather, cited by Hawks, p. 53-54. 
q Winthrop, cited by Hawks, p. 54. 
«* Chalmers’ Annals, p. 121, 
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minished, being offended by the encranoh | liam at length with a party of horse, by a 
ments made upon them by some of Sir John ‘rapid march, surprised the superannuated 
Harvey’s grants, Opechancanough, headed | warrior at some distance from his residence. 
them in a second massacre. It took place) He was carried a prisoner to Jamestown and 
on the 18th of April, 1644. The destruction | kindly treated by the Governor. This mon- 
fell chiefly upon the settlements near the|arch of the woods retained a spirit unbro- 
heads of the rivers, especially the York and ken by decrepitude of body or calamities of 
on the south side of the James. The car-|fortune. Hearing footsteps in the room 
nage continued for two days and the num-| where he lay, he requested his eye-lids to be 
ber of the slain was estimated at five hun-| raised, when perceiving a crowd of specta- 
dred * tors, he called for the governor, and upon 
There were not wanting those who sus-| his appearance, said to him, “had it been 
pected that Opechancanough was instigated | my fortune to take Sir William Berkley pris- 
by some of the English themselves, who in-| oner, I would have disdained to make a show 
formed him of the civil war then raging in|ofhim.” He Aad, however, ‘made ashow”’ 
England, and of the dissensions that dis-|of Captain Smith. About a fortnight after 
turbed the colony, and told him “that now was | Opechancanough’s capture, one of his guards 
his time or never, to roote out all of the|for some private revenge shot him in the 
English.” ad the Indians followed up their) back. Languishing awhile of the wound he 
first blow, the Colonists must have been all| died. * His death brought about a peace 
cut off. But after their first treacherous on-| with the Indians, which endured many years 
slaught, their hearts failed them and they fled. without interruption. 
affrighted, “many miles distant off the colo-! Sir William Berkley left Virginia June, 
ny: which little space of time gave the Eng-| 1644, and returned June, 1645. His place 
lish, opportunity to gather themselvestogeth- was filled during his absence by Richard 
er, callan Assembly, secure theircattellandto Kemp. The spirit of freedom awakened by 
thinke upon some way to defend themselves, | the voice of the reformation began now to 
if need were and then to offend their ene-| develop itself in England. The arbitrary 
mies, which by the great mercy of God was temper of Charles I. excited the dissatisfac- 
done.” + Opechancanough, the fierce and tion of the nation and a violent opposition 
implacable enemy of the whites, was now of parliament which exacted his assent to 
nearly a hundred years of age, + and the the “petition of right.’”’ The -popular in- 
commanding form which had so often shone’ dignation was carried to the highest pitch 
in scenes of blood was now worn down with | by the raising of ship-money. Hampden 
the fatigues of war and bent with the weight’ gloried in a personal resistance of this odi- 
of years. Unable to walk, he was carried | ous tax. The Puritans were arrayed against 
from place to place by his followers. 4 the hierarchy, and Scotland was not less em- 
flesh was macerated, and his eye-lids so bittered against the king by his effort to force 
powerless, that he could only see, when they | the liturgy upon her. [1640.] The necessi- 
were lifted up by his attendants. Sir Wil-| ties of Charles prompted him to call togeth- 
jer the Long Parliament. [1641.] Strafford 
* Beverley, B.1,p.51. Burk, v. 2, p. 53 et seq. The) Was executed and Laud sent to the tower. 
cireumstances of this massacre are involved in doubt. | [19th of March, 1642.] Charles reached 
Beverley fixes the time of its occurrence in 1639, an evi! York, and on the 25th of Aucust raised his 
dent mistake as appears from Burk cited above, and Hen- | yagi “ 
tandard at Nottingham. After a contest of 


ing, vol. 1, p. 450:—‘ That the two-and-twentieth day of § 

March and the eighteenth day of Aprill be yearly kept} three years Charles was overthrown at Nase- 
holie, in comemoration of our deliverance from the Indi- | by [June 4th, 1645.) 

ans, at the bloody massacres the 22nd day of March, 1621,) * ...,. ri 4 : 
and the eighteenth of Aprill, 1644.” See also Hening, v.| While the civil war was raging in England, 
1, pp. 289-90-91, and Drake’s Book of the Indians, B. 4,) Virginiaremained loyal. The decrees of the 


pp. 21-22. Mr. Baneroft supposes the number of the slain| Courts of high commission were the rule of 
eeded 300. : ve 3S . 

pore aa eg conduct in Virginia, and the authority of 

Archbishop Laud was as absolute in the Co- 








+ “New Description of Virginia.” Force, vol. 2. 

t So say the chroniclers of that day, but as he was 
younger than Powhatan, Opechancanough was probably not 
ninety at the time of this massacre. Thatcher's Indian} * Beverley, B.1,p 53. Keith, p. 145-46. Opechanca- 
Biog,., vol. 1, p. 92. nough was probably buried at Jamestown. 
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lony as in the Mother County. * Penal acts| 
were passed against the Puritans, although | 
there were none in the colony. [1642.] Ste- 
phen Reekes was pilloried for two hours with 
a label on his back, expressing his offence, 
fined £50 and imprisoned during pleasure, 
for saying ‘‘that his majesty was at confes- 
sion with the Lord of Canterbury.’ + Dur- 
ing the troubles in England, the correspon- 
dence of the colony was interrupted, the 
supplies reduced and trade obstructed. The 
planters looked forward with solicitude to 
the uncertain issue of such alarming events.} 

In the mean time Lord Baltimore taking 
advantage of the weakness of the crown, had 
shown some contempt for its authority and 
had drawn upon himself the threat of a quo| 
warranto. [1642,] Maryland had been torn 
by faction and ravaged by Indian incursions. | 
Early in 1645, Clayborne taking advantage of 
the distractions of the mother country, and 
animated by a turbulent spirit and by a sense | 
of wrongs long unavenged, at the head of a| 
band of insurgents, expelled Lord Baltimore 





| 





'mattox, &c. * 


the colony by means of badges of striped 
cloth, and in general, felony for a white man 


to be found on the Indian hunting-ground, 


‘which was to extend from the head of Yapin, 


the Black-water, to the old Mannakin town 
on the James river; badges to be received 
at Fort Royal and Fort Henry, alias Appo- 
Fort Henry had been estab- 
lished not long before this, at the falls of the 
Appomattox; Fort Charles at the falls of the 
James; Fort James on the Chickahominy t 
and Fort Royal, } on the Pamunkey. 

[1647.] Certain ministers refusing to read 
the common prayer upon the Sabbath, were 
declared not entitled to tythes.§ [1645.] An 


‘act had been passed to exclude mercenary 


attornies and [1647] they were expressly pro- 
hibited from taking any recompense and the 
courts were ordered not to allow any pro- 
fessional attornies to appear ‘‘ in private cau- 
ses between man and man in the country.’’|| 
[1648.] A guard of ten men was allowed to 
the governor, to protect him against treach- 
ery from the Indians, who visited him under 


from Maryland, and seized the reins of goy-| pretence of negotiation, and from the disaf- 


ernment. 


[August 1646.] Baltimore, who| fected of “a schismaticall party” in the Co- 


had fled to Virginia, regained command of| lony. 4 


the province. § Nevertheless Clayborne and | 
his confederates (with but few exceptions) 
emerged from this singular contest in impu- 
nity. 


[1648.] ‘“‘One Captain Brocas, a gentleman 
of the Counsel, a great Traveller, caused a 
vineyard to be planted and hath most excel- 
lent Wine made.” 





Opechancanough was succeeded by Neco- 
towance, styled “ king of the Indians.” In 
October, 1646, a treaty was effected, by 
which he agreed to hold his authority from 
the king of England (who however was now 
bereft of his own) while the assembly enga- 
ged to protect him from his enemies, in ac- 
knowledgment whereof, Necotowance was 
to deliver to the governor a yearly tribute of 
twenty beaver skins at the departure of the 
wild geese; \||—the Indians to occupy the 
country on the north side of York river, and 
to cede to the English all the country be- 
tween the York and the James from the falls 
to Kiquotan;—death for an Indian to be 
found in this territory unless sent in as a 
messenger; messengers to be admitted into 


* See Hawks, p. 51. 

+ Hening, vol. 1, p. 552. Burk, vol. 2, p. 67, mistakes 
the date and the culprit’s name. 

t Beverley, B. 1, p. 53. 

§ Chalmers’s Annals, p. 217. 

|| Cohonk, “the cry of wild geese,” was one of the In- 
dian terms for winter. 


At Christmas, 1647, there were in the 
James river ten vessels from London, two 
from Bristol, twelve from Holland, and seven 
from New England. [1648.] ‘Mr. Richard 
Bennet had this yeer out of his Orchard, as 
many Apples, as he made 20 Butts of excel- 
lent Cider.’ Sir William Berkley, “ in his 
New Orchard, hath 15 hundred fruit-trees, 
besides his Apricocks, Peaches, Mellicotons, 
Quinces, Wardens and such like fruit.” 
“ Worthy Captaine Matthews, an old Planter 
of above thirty yeers standing, one of the 
Counsell and a most deserving Common- 
wealths-man,” “‘ hath a fine house and all 
things answerable to it; he sowes yeerly store 
of Hempe and Flax, and causes it to be spun; 
he keeps Weavers and hath a Tan-house, 





* Hening, vol. 1, p. 323. 

+ Under command of Lieutenant Thomas Rolfe, son of 
Pocahontas. Towards the end of 1641, he had petitioned 
the governor for permission to visit his kinsman, Opechan- 
canough and Cleopatre, sister of his mother. Burk, vol. 2, 
p. 54. 

t Hen., vol. 1, p. 527. § fb. 341. 





| fb. 349. | Tb. 354. 
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causes Leather to be dressed; hath eight 
Shoemakers employed in their trade ; hath 
forty Negroe servants, brings them up to 
Trades in his house. He yeerly sowes abun- 
dance of Wheat, Barley, &c. The Wheat 
he selleth at four Shillings the bushell; kills 
store of Beeves and sells them to victuall the 
ships, when they come thither; hath abun- 
dance of Kine, a brave Dairy, Swine, great 
store and Poltery. He married the Daugh- 
ter of Sir Tho. Hinton, and ina word, keeps 
a good house, lives bravely and a true lover 
of Virginia ; he is worthy of much honour.’’* 

There was, in 1648, a Free-school in Vir- 
ginia, with 200 acres of land appurtenant, a 
good house upon it, forty milch cows, &c. 
It was founded by Mr. Benjamin Symes. It 
is a pleasure to record the names of such 
public benefactors. ‘Other petty schools 
also we have’’—probably such as now are 
known in Virginia as ‘old field schools.” t 

‘¢ March 1648, Vickotowance came to James 
town, to our noble Governour, Sir William 
Bearkley, with five more petty kings attend- 
ing him and brought twenty Beaver-skinnes, 
to be sent to king Charles, as he said, for 
Tribute.”’ About this time the Indians re- 
ported to Sir William Berkley, ‘that within 
five days journey to the Westward and by 
South, there is a high mountaine and at foot 
thereof great Rivers, that run into a great 
sea; and that there are men that come hither 


* “A New Description of Virginia,” Force’s Hist. Tracts, 
vol. 2. There was published in 1648, “A Description of 
the Province of New Albion,” the writer styling himself 
“ Beauchamp Plantagenet of Belvil, in New Albion, Es- 
quire.” A royalist, flying from the fury of intestine war, 
he visited America, on behalf of a company of Adventu- 
rers, in quest of a place of settlement. In the course of 
his wanderings, he visited Virginia. At ‘“ Newport's 
News” he received “kind entertainment at Captain Mat- 
thews, at Master Fantleroys and free quarter in all places, 
finding the Indian war ended, first by the valour, courage 
and hot charge of Captain Marshall and valiant Stilwel, 
and finished by the personull and resolute March and Vie- 
tory of Sir William Berkley Governour, there taking the 
old King Ope Chankino prisoner.” “1 went to Chicaoen 
the North part of Virginia, on Pawtomeck river, avoiding 
it and Maryland, which I found healthier and better then 
Virginia, for then it was in war both with she Sasquehan- 
nocks and all the Eastern Bay Indians and a civill war be- 
tween some revolters, protestants, assisied by 50 plundered 
Virginians, by whom M. Leonard Calvert, Governour under 
his brother the Lord Baltamore, was taken prisoner and ex- 
pelled : and the Isle of Kent taken from him also by Cap- 
tain Clayborn of Virginia ; yet | viewed Kent Isle, too wet 
and plashy having bad water.”"—See Description of New 
Albion, in 2 Foree’s Hist. Tracts. 
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in ships (but not the same as ours be) they 
weare apparrell and have red caps on their 
heads and ride on Beasts like our Horses, 
but have much longer ears.” These were 
probably the Spaniards. Sir William Berk- 
ley now prepared to make an exploration 
with fifty horse and as many foot, * but he 
was disappointed in this enterprise. 

At this period the settlement of all the 
New England States had been commenced. 
The Dutch possessed the present States of 
New York, New Jersey and part of Connec- 
ticut and they had already pushed their set- 
tlements above Albany. The Swedes occu- 
pied the shores of Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware. Maryland was still in her infancy. 
Virginia was prosperous. The country now 
known as the Carolinas, belonged to the as- 
signees of Sir Robert Heath, but as yet no 
advances had been made towards the occu- 
pation of it. f 

[1648.] Upon complaint of the necessi- 
ties of the people, occasioned by barren and 
over-wrought land and want of range for cat- 
tle and hogs, permission was granted to re- 
move during the following year to the north 
side of Charles (York) and Rappahannock 
rivers. } 

[30th of January, 1649,] King Charles I. 
was beheaded. The commonwealth of Eng- 
land now continued till the restoration of 
Charles II., [1660.} Upon the dissolution 
of the monarchy there were not wanting 
those in Virginia, who held that the colonial 
government being derived from the crown, 
was now extinct. But the assembly, by an 
act of October 1649, made it penal to main- 
tain that opinion. The principle, however, 
was afterwards expressly recognized at the 
surrender of the colony to Cromwell’s fleet 
(1651.] 

An assembly met at Jamestown [October, 
1649,] about eight months after the execution 
of Charles I. The first act amply attests its 
loyalty ; it expresses the profoundest venera- 
tion for the deceased king; denounces all 
aspersions upon his memory as treasonable; 
declares it treason to doubt the right of 
prince Charles to succeed to the crown, or 
to propose a change of government in the 


* Hening, vol. 1, p. 353. 
+ Martin’s Hist. N. C., vol. 1, p. 105-6. 





t Hening, vol. 1, p. 353. 


¢ “ A New Description of Virginia,” Force, vol. 2. 
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colony, or to doubt the authority of the gov- 
ernor or government. * 

{1649.] There were in Virginia, at this 
period, 15,000 English, and ‘“ of Negroes, 
brought thither, three hundred good ser- 
vants.” The numher of cattle was estima- 
ted at 20,000, of horses 200, asses 50, sheep 
3,000, goats 5,000. Swine, tame and wild, 
were innumerable. There were “six pub- 
like Brewhouses and most brew their own 
beer strong and good.” Fish, fowl, venison, 
and vegetables were abundant. Indian corn 
yielded five hundred fold. Bees, wild and 
domestic, produced plenty of honey and 
wax. The culture of Indigo and hemp and, 
flax, &c., was commenced. So much tobac- 
co was raised, that the price was only 3 pence 
per pound. There were 4 wind-mills, 5 wa- 
ter-mills, besides horse-mills aad hand-mills. 
No saw-mill had yet been erected. There 
came yearly to trade, 30 vessels, navigated 
with 800 seamen. They brought cargoes of 
cotton and woollen goods, shoes, stockings, 
&c. Many of the masters of these vessels 
and chief mariners, had plantations in the 
colony. The vessels cleared in March, car- 
rying out tobacco, staves and lumber. Pin- 
naces, barges and boats were numerous. A 
thousand colonists were seated ‘“ upon the 
Acamaket shore, by Cape Charles, (where 
Captaine Yeardly is chief commander,) now 
called the county of Northampton.” Bricks 
were now made in Virginia. ‘Since the 
massacre the Savages have been driven far 
away, many destroyed of them, their towns 
and houses ruinated, their cleer grounds pos- 
sessed by the English to sow wheat in; and 
their great king Opechankenow (that bloody 
monster upon 100 years old,) was taken by 
Sir William Berkely the Governour.”’ “ They 
have 20 Churches in Virginia and Ministers 
to each and the Doctrine and Orders after 
the Church of England: the Ministers’ Liv- 


ings are esteemed worth at least 100/. per 
annum.” t 


* Hening, vol. 1, 358 in note and 359. : 

+t The name of Accomae was changed [1643] to North- 
ampton, but the original name was afterwards restored. 
1. Hening, 249-224. 

t “A New Description of Virginia,” pp. 1-8. Force’s 
Hist. Tracts, vol. 2. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 
1650—1659. 


Puritans in Virginia ; Col. Norwood’s Voyage to Virginia ; 
Despatched to Holland by Sir William Berkley; The 
Long Parliament prohibits trade and correspondence 
with Virginia ; Capt. Dennis with a small fleet demands 
the surrender of the Colony ; Sir William Berkley pre- 
pares for resistance , I constrained to yield ; Articles of 
Capitulation; Berkeley goes into retirement, Provis- 
ional Government established; Richard Bennet ap- 
pointed Governor; Miscellaneous Affairs. 


The assembly of dissenters collected by 
the three missionaries from Massachusetts 
amounted in 1648 to one hundred and eigh- 
teen members. They met with the continu- 
al opposition of the government. Mr. Du- 
rand, their elder, had already been banished 
by the Governor, and in this year their pas- 
tor, named Harrison, being ordered to de- 
part from the colony, retired to New Eng- 
land. On his arrival there he represented 
that many of the council were favorably dis- 
posed towards the introduction of Puritan- 
ism and “ one thousand of the people by 
conjecture” were of a similar mind. * 

‘Tt is to be understood that in the time of 
the late king, Virginia being whol for mon- 
archy and the last country belonging to Eng- 
land, that submitted to obedience of the 
Common-wealth of England. And there 
was in Virginia a certaine people congrega- 
ted into a Church calling themselves Inde- 
pendents, which daily increasing, several 
consultations were held by the state of that 
Coloney how to suppresse and extinguish 
them, which was daily put in execution; 
as first, their pastor was banished, next their 
other teachers, then many by informations 
clapt up in prison, then generally disarmed, 
(which was very harsh in such a country, 
where the heathen live round about them,) 
by one Colonel Samuel Matthews, then a 
Counsellor in Virginia. and since Agent for 
Virginia to the then parliament—and lastly 


* Hawks, 57, citing 2 Savage’s Winthrop, p. 334. Dr. 
Hawks by italicising the words “ by conjecture,” signifies a 
doubt of the estimate. But when the prevalence of Puri- 
tanism in the mother country is recollected and the nu- 
merous ties which connected it with the colony and the 
influential correspondence between them, the wonder is 
rather that there should have been so few as a thousand 
“ favorably disposed” towards Puritanism and not that there 
were so many as that number. 
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in a condition of banishment, so that they 


knew not in those streights how to dispose | 


of themselves.” * A number of these dis- 
senters having gained the consent of Lord 
Baltimore and his governor of Maryland, re- 
tired to Maryland and settled there. Among 
these one of the principal was Richard Ben- 
net, a merchant and Roundhead. For a 
time these refugees prospered in their affairs 
and remained apparently content with their 
new place of abode, and others induced by 
their example likewise removed there. 
[1648.] Colonel Norwood, a loyal refugee 
in Holland, formed a scheme with two com- 
rades, Morrison and Fox, cavalier majors, to 
seek their fortunes in Virginia. [August, 
1649.| They accordingly met in London 
for the purpose of embarking. When they 
had first agreed upon their plan, Charles I. 
was a prisoner at Carisbrook Castle, in the 
Isle of Wight. He had since been execu- 
ted; the royalists saw their last embers of 
hope extinguished, and Norwood and his 
friends were eager to escape from the scene 
of their disasters. At the Royal Exchange, 
these three forlorn cavaliers engaged a pas- 
sage to Virginia, in “The Virginia Mer- 
chant, burthen three hundred tons, of force 
thirty guns or more.’’ The charge for the 
passage was “six pounds a head” for them- 
selves and servants. They brought out some 
goods for the purpose of mercantile adven- 
ture. (September 23, 1649.] They embark- 
ed in “The Virginia Merchant,” having on 
board ‘three hundred and thirty souls.’ 
Touching at Fyal, Col. Norwood and his 
companions met with a Portuguese Lady “ of 
great note’ with her family, returning in an 
English ship, ‘‘ The John,”’ from the Brazils 
to her own country. With her they drank 
the healths of their kings amidst “ thunder- 
ing peals of cannon.” The English gentle- 
men discovered a striking resemblance be- 
tween the lady’s son and their own prince 
Charles, which filled them with fond admira- 
tion and flattered the vanity of the beautiful 
Portuguese. Passing within view of the 
charming Bermuda, “The Virginia Mer- 
chant” sailing for Virginia struck upon a 
breaker, [November 8,] near Cape Hatteras. 
Narrowly escaping from that peril, she was 







* Leah and Rachel, by John Hauamond, in Forces’ Hist. 
Tracts, vol. 3. This Jobn Hammond will appear again 
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overtaken by a storm and tossed by ‘‘ moun- 
tainous towring north-west seas.” Amid 
the horrors of the evening scene, Norwood 
observed innumerable ill-omened porpoises, 
that ‘seemed to cover the surface of the 
sea, as far as our eyes could discern.” The 
vessel at length losing fore-castle and main- 
mast became a hulk, drifting at the mercy of 
the elements. Some were swept overboard by 
the billows that broke over her; the rest suffer- 
ed the tortures of terror and famine. At last 
the storm subsiding, the vessel drifted near the 
coast of the Eastern shore. Here Norwood 
and a party landing on an island were aban- 
doned by the ship. After enduring the ex- 
tremities of cold and hunger, of which some 
died, Norwood and the survivors in the midst 
of the snow, were rescued by a party of 
friendly Indians. In the meantime “The 
Virginia Merchant” having arrived in the 
James river, a messenger was despatched by 
Governor Berkley in quest of Norwood and 
his party. Conducted to the nearest planta- 
tions of the Virginians, they were every 
where entertained with the utmost kindness. 
Stephen Charlton, * a planter, “‘ would also 
oblige’ Colonel Norwood to put on “a good 
farmer-like suit of his own wearing cloaths.” 
After visiting Captain Yeardley, (son of Sir 
George, the former Governor,) the principal 
person in that quarter of the colony, Norwood 
crossed the bay in a sloop and landed at 
‘esquire Ludlow’s plantation” on York 
river and next repaired to the neighboring 
plantation of Captain Wormley, t “ of his 
majesty’s council,’ where he found some of 
his friends, recently arrived from England, 
“feasting and carousing’’ The guests were 
Sir Thomas Lundsford, Sir Henry Chickly, 
[Chicheley,} Sir Philip Honywood and Colo- 
nel Hammond. At Jamestown Norwood 
was cordially welcomed by his relative the 
Governor, Sir William Berkley, who took 
him to his house at Greenspring, where he 
remained for some months. Sir William 
Berkley ‘“‘on many occasions shew’d great 
respect to all the royal party, who made that 
colony their refuge. His house and purse 
were open to all that were so qualify’d. To 
one of my comrades, (major Fox,) who had 
no friend at all to subsist on, he shewed a 


* Burgess from Northampton in 1652. Hening 1,p. 275. 
+ Ralph Wormley. Burgess for York at that time. 





on a subsequent page. 
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generosity that was like himself; and to 
my other, (major Morrison,) he was more 
kind, for he did not only place him in the 
command of the fort, * which was profitable 
to him while it held under the king, but did 
advance him after to the government of the 
country wherein he got a competent es- 
tate.” f 

[May, 1650.] “The governor,”’ (says Nor- 
wood,) ‘‘ sent me for Holland, to find out the 
king and to sollicite his majesty for the 
Treasurer's place of Virginia, which the 
Governor took to be void by the delinquency 
of Claybourne, who had long enjoyed it. 
He furnished me with a sum of money, to 
bear the charge of this sollicitation; which 
took effect, tho’ the king was then in Scof- 
land.”’ t 

Bennet and the other dissenting Virgin- 
ians, who had settled in Maryland were not 
long there before they became dissatisfied 
with the Proprietary government. The au- 
thority of Papists was irksome to Puritans 
and they began to avow their aversion to the 
oath of fidelity, which the Proprietary Sov- 
ernment imposed upon them, for by the 
terms of it, Lord Baltimore affected to usurp 
almost royal authority, claiming the obsolete 
privileges of the ancient County-Palatines of 
Durham, concluding his commissions and 
writs with “ We, us, and Given under our 
hand and greater seal of Arms in such a 
yeer of our Dominion.” The protestants of 
Maryland, especially the Puritans, saw in 
the political complexion of the Common- 
wealth of England a fair prospect of the 
speedy subversion of Baltimore’s power. 
Nor were they disappointed in this hope. 

{October, 1650.) The Long Parliament 
passed an ordinance “ for prohibiting trade 
with Barbadoes, Virginia, Bermuda and An- 
tego.” This act recited that these colonies 
were and of right ought to be subject to the 
authority of parliament, that “divers acts of 
rebellion” had “been committed by many 
persons inhabiting Virginia, whereby they 
have most traitorously usurped a power of 
government and set up themselves in oppo- 
sition to this commonwealth.” It therefore 
declared such persons “notorious robbers 


* Point Comfort. 

+ Col. Francis Morrison became Governor in 1661, and 
held the office about 18 months. 

t Force’s Hist. Tracts, vol. 3. Churchill’s Voyages. 





and traitors,’ forbade all correspondence or 
commerce with them and appointed com- 
missioners and despatched Sir George Ays- 
cue with a powerful fleet and army to re- 
duce Barbadoes, Bermuda and Antigua to 
submission. 

{September 26, 1651.] The council of State 
of whom Bradshaw was President, issued in- 
structions for ‘‘ Captain Robert Dennis, Mr. 
Richard Bennet, Mr. Tho Steg * and Capt. 
William Claiborn, appointed Commissioners 
for the reducement of Virginia and the in- 
habitants thereof to their due obedience to 
the Commonwealth of England.” A fleet 
was put under command of Captain Dennis. 
The commissioners embarked in the Guinea 
Frigate. They were empowered “ to assure 
pardon and indemnity to all the Inhabitants 
of the said Plantations, that shall submit unto 
the present Government and Authority as it 
is established in this Commonwealth.” ‘‘ And 
in case they shall not submit by fair wayes 
and means, you are to use all.acts of hostili- 
ty that lies in your power, to enforce them 
and if you shall find the people so to stand 
out as that you can by no other wayes or 
meanes reduce them to their due obedience, 
you or any two or more of you, whereof capt. 
Rob. Dennis to be one, have power to appoint 
captains and other officers and to raise for- 
ces within every of the plantations aforesaid 
for the furtherance and good of the service 
and such persons as shall come in unto you 
and s:rve as soldiers, if their masters shal 
stand in opposition to the present Govern- 
ment of this Commonwealth, you or any two 
or more of you, capt. Rob. Dennis to be one, 
have hereby power to discharge and set free 
from their masters ¢ all such persons so ser- 
ving as souldiers, In case of the death or 
absence of Capt. Dennis, Capt. Edmund 
Curtis, “‘ commander of the Guinny Frigot” 
was to take his place. ¢ 

[March, 1652,] Captain Dennis arrived at 
Jamestown and demanded a surrender of the 
colony. Sir William Berkley, with the hope 
of repelling them or of commanding better 


* A “Mr. Thomas Stagg” was a resident planter of Vir- 
ginia in 1652. See 1. Hening, p. 375. 

+t The population of the colony in 1649 was estimated 
at “ about fifteene thousand English and of Negroes brought 
three hundred good servants.” ‘A Perfect Description of 
Virginia.” 2 Force. 

t “Virginia and Maryland,” p. 18-20, Foree’s Hist, 
Tracts, vol. 2. 
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terms, prepared for a gallant resistance and 
undertook to strengthen himself, by making 
use of several Dutch ships, * which happened 
to be there engaged in a contraband trade, 
and which he hired for the occasion. There 
chanced however to be on board of the Par- 
liament’s fleet some goods belonging to two 
members of the Virginia Council. Dennis 
sent them word that their goods should be 
forfeited if the colony was not immediately 
surrendered. Thethreat kindled dissensions 
in the council, and the governor found him- 
self constrained to yield on condition of a 
general amnesty.t The capitulation was 
ratified [12th of March, 1652.)¢ It was 
agreed that the colony should be subject to 
the Commonwealth of England; that the 
submission should be considered voluntary, 
“not forced nor constrained by a conquest 
vpon the countrey, and that they shall have 
and enjoy such freedomes and priviledges as 
belong to the free borne people of England;” 
the assembly to meet as formerly and trans- 
act the affairs of the colony, nothing how- 
ever to be “done contrarie to the govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth of England ;” 
full indemnity granted for all offences against 
the parliament of England; Virginia to 
“have and enioy the antient bounds and 
lymitts granted by the charters of the former 
kings and that we shall seek a new charter 


from the parliament to that purpose, against’ 


any that have intrencht vpon the rights there- 
of; § “that the priviledge of haveing ffiftie 
acres of land for every person transported in 
the collony, shall continue as formerly grant- 
ed;”’ “that the people of Virginia shal] have 
free trade as the people of England do en- 
joy to all places and with all nations, accord- 
ing to the lawes of that Commonwealth and 
that Virginia shall enjoy all priviledges equall 
with any English plantations in America ;” 
Virginia to “be free from all taxes, customes 
and impositions whatsoever and none to be 
imposed on them without consent of the 


* Martin’s History of N. C., vol. 1, p. 110. Martin 
makes the number of ships seven ; upon what authority, | 
know not. One ship only was confiscated.—See 1 Hen- 
ing, 382-385. 

+ Beverley, B. 1, p. 54. Keith, p. 147. Chalmers’ An- 
nals, p. 123. 

t (1651,) Old style but properly 1652. 

§ This alludes to Lord Baltimore's intrusion into Mary- 
land. 
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Grand Assembly, and soe that neither ffortes 
nor castles bee erected, or garrisons main- 
tained without their consent ;” no charge to 
be made upon Virginia on account of ‘this 
present fileet;” the engagement or oath of 
allegiance to the government of the Com- 
monwealth, to be tendered to all the inhabi- 
tants of Virginia; recusants to have “a yeare’s 
time to remove themselves and their estates 
out of Virginia and in the mean time during 
the said yeare to have equall justice as for- 
merly;” the use of the book of common 
prayer to be permitted for one year, with the 
consent of a majority of the parish, ‘ Provi- 
ded that those things which relate to king- 
shipp or that government, be not vsed pub- 
liquely, and ministers to be continued in their 
places,” ‘they not misdemeaning themselves;’ 
public ammunition, powder and arms to be 
given up, security being given to make satis- 
faction for them; goods already ‘ brought 
hither by the Dutch, to remain unmolested ; 
the quit-rents “‘ granted vnto vs by the late 
kinge for seaven yeares,”’ to “bee confirm- 
ed®’ the parliamentary commissioners “ en- 
gage themselves and the honour of the par- 
liament for the full performance”’ of the arti- 
cles, the Governor and Council and Bur- 
gesses making the same pledge for the col- 
lony. * 

On the same day, { March 12th, ] some other 
articles were ratified by the Commissioners 
and the Governor and Councilof State. These 
articles exempted the Governor and Council 
from taking the oath of allegiance, for a year 
and provided that they should not “be cen- 
sured for praying for or speaking well of the 
king, for one whole yeare, in their private 
houses or neighbouring conference ;” Sir 
William Berkley was permitted to send an 
agent “ to give an accompt to his Ma’tie of 
the surrender of the countrey ;” Sir William 
and the council were allowed to dispose of 
their estates and transport themselves “ whe- 
ther they please.” Protection of his estates 
and liberty were guaranteed to Sir William 
\Berkley. The Captain of the “ fforte’”’ was 
allowed satisfaction for the building of his 
house in fforte Island. t 





* | Hening, p. 363-365. 
+ The Captain of the fort was Major Fox, the comrade 
of Norwood ; the fort was at Point Comfort. 
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POETRY AND RELIGION. 
NO. ¥. 


FALSE IMPRESSIONS AS TO THE MORAL INSUBORDI- 
NATION OF POETICAL GENILS, AND THE INTEL- 


LECTUAL TAMENESS IMPLIED IN SUBJECTION TO 
CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLE. 


Having traced the moral and religious tendency 
of the poetical element, we now turn to consider 
the bearing and influence of Christianity, as it af- 
fects propitiously the interests of poetry. In en- 
tering on this second department of our subject, 
we encounter, at the outset, a prevalent impres- 
sion as to the inherent lawlessness of poetical ge- 
nius. We must first dispose of this prejudice. For 
whatever demonstrations may be given of the pure 
and propitious influence of Christianity, they will 
be insufficient to produce conviction, while this se- 
cret obstruction remains in the estimate of poeti- 
eal character. We have attempted hitherto to 
distinguish between the legitimate tendency of po- 
etry, and the personal character of poets. And such 
a distinction is essential to a just and rational consid- 
eration of the subject. Poetry may be pure in its 
essence, although it be occasionally found associa- 
ted with corrupt materials in the moral character 
of individuals, These are evidently alien to its 
spirit. It may be opposed to such qualities, even 
when it does not overcome them. ‘They may ex- 
ist in the character of some eminent poets. But 
vet, in so far as they do exist, they are an incum- 
brance to the noblest aspirations of poetry, and the 
poet as such, is eminent in spite of their existence. 
The fact that the poetical element is sometimes 
possessed by impure characters, and devoted to 
immoral purposes, is therefore no evidence of the 
impure and immoral tendency of the element itself ; 
for such an association is a corruption of its na- 
ture, and such an application is a perversion of its 
office. 

But if, on the contrary, the impression to which 
we refer be founded in truth; if poetry necessarily 


implies an exemption from the restraints of moral | 


obligation ; if it is essential to the exercise of ge- 
nius, the indispensable prerogative of the poet, a 
proof of his originality and the effect of his inspi- 
ration, that he should not only rise above the com- 
mon level of mankind, in their views, passions and 
pursuits, but do violence to the relations of society 
and disregard the laws of God ; then the question 
as to the beneficial influence of Christianity is fore- 
closed and forever settled. For whatever may be 
its effect in forming a saint, it most assuredly, on 
such a supposition, destroys the poet. The promi- 
nent influence of religion on poetry must be exer- 
‘cised through the moral character of the poet, 








must be displayed in the sentiments and tastes, the 
aspirations and hopes, which are cherished in his 
heart, and unfolded in his productions. Donbt- 
less there is a general modification given to every 
department of literature by the surrounding light 
of the gospel, which is in a measure independent 
of honest convictions of its truth and a cordial 
compliance with its duties; in the elevation and 
extension of intellectual operations, in the increas- 
ed dignity of social relations, in the new aspect 
given to human life, and the new prospect opened 
beyond the grave. But it is not our purpose to 
consider at present this indirect and general influ- 
ence of Christianity. It accomplishes its high 
design, not merely when it enforces its theory on 
the intellectual assent of mankind, and moulds the 
habits and customs of society ; but when it im- 
presses its divine image onthe moral character ; and 
infuses its pure spirit within the human soul. Inthe 
department of poetry especially, the true influence 
of its inspiration is felt only, when the fire that 
glows upon its altar at once quickens and purifies 
the heart. The poet imparts the impress of his 
own character to his productions. Through the 
medium of imayination he conveys the sympathies 
of his moral nature to that of his reader. His 
language embodies the ideas of emotion that glow 
in his own breast; and the sphere of his art in- 
cludes, by necessity, the moral tastes and senti- 
ments that spring from the fountains of his own 
heart. Whatever influence modifies the moral na- 
ture of the poet must therefore affect, in a signal 
manner, the character of his productions. As the 
chords of his inward spirit are shattered by thé vio- 
lence of passion, or attuned to the harmony of moral 
excellence; so must his heart give corresponding ut- 
terance to the discordant notes of vice, or the en- 
chanting melody of virtue. If purity enhances 
the charm of beauty, if truth and moral dignity 
add to the elevation of sublimity, if the pure mo- 
tives and high aspirations of Christianity impart 
harmony and majesty to the mental and moral na- 
ture of man: then the conclusion is inevitable, that 
the unsullied sacredness of religion, when attached 
to the personal character, quickens the vigor of 
poetical genius, and beautifies, adorns, and elevates 
its productions. Such is a rational deduction from 
premises which are generally admitted. But not- 
withstanding this, there is a prevalent impression, 
as to the inherent waywardness of genius, and the 
depressing influence of Christian principle on all 
the finer faculties of the human soul. It is seldom 
announced as a positive opinion. It is rather a 
vague impression, a smothered prejudice, disguised 
in its manifestation, but still as strongly influential 
among certain circles of authorship, as the most 
established maxim of truth. Undefined in its shape, 
the reasons for its entertainment unexamined, andthe 
tendency of its results unquestioned ; it is as firmly 
retained, as it is blindly adopted, and as efficient in 
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its influence, as it is baseless in its authority. It is 
surprising with what reckless inconsideration even 
intelligent and gifted minds assume impressions, 
and cherish views and feelings on such a subject. 
They adopt a hasty prejudice, without regarding 
its relations to acknowledged trath, or considering 
the consequences that flow from its admission. It 
retains a secret sway over their minds, even when 
it stands at positive variance with the whole order 
of trath, to which they are accustomed to yield un- 
hesitating assent. Many cherish the impression 
to which we refer, who admit the existence of God, 
the moral obligations of his law, and the sacred 
claims of religion. But the impression is at posi- 
live variance with all these high realities ; for if im- 
morality and irreligion be essential to poetical ge- 
nius, if it be the indispensable prerogative of the 
poet that he should “ neither fear God, nor regard 
man,” then we must conclude either, that there is 
no God, and that the universe, radiant with the 
images and vocal with the notes of poetry, sprang 
into existence by accident, and moves on with all 
its events in a whirl of chance—or that He form- 
ed the most gifted of his creatures to wander er- 
ratic and aimless, to bring dishonor on Himself, to 
introduce disorder into His government and spread | 
moral pestilence and death amongst mankind—or 
that poetry is essentially evil, and that the poet is, 
by the very constitution of his nature, an outcast 
from Heaven, degraded in his position, disordered | 
in his faculties, desolating in his career, sunk be- 
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neath the dignity of reason and the harmony of 
rectitude, that the glory of his genius arises from| 
the glimmer of fancy and the phrenzy of passion : 


and that he passes away like a meteor streaming. 
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Heaven by his impiety! What shadow of reason 
can exist for an opinion involving consequences so 
absurd and monstrous? What pretext, or show of 
plausibility, can be conceived for an impression, 
thus at war with the frst principles of reason, and 
the established order of the universe? When re- 
duced to the alternative, (as we are by the evident 
issnes of the case.) of rejecting religious truth and 
moral obligation, or of denouncing poetry, as the 
offspring of evil and the source of disorder and 
ruin, who can hesitate—we do not ask, as to which 
term of the alternative he shall embrace? But 
who can hesitate in adopting the conclusion, that 
the supposition as to the inherent lawlessness of 
genius is groundless and false ; that the legitimate 
and necessary sphere of poetry does not conflict 
with truth, reason, and religion; that the moral 
recklessness of the poet, so far from being essen- 
tial to his character, and an evidence of his great- 
ness, is a corruption of his nature, and an incum- 
brance to his faculties? Surely those facts must 
be misconceived, those examples must be misap- 
plied, which the history of perverted talent, alas! 
too frequently presents, if they are so interpreted, 


/as to support an impression in conflict with the 


plainest deductions of reason ! 

But leaving this high ground of authority, on 
which the question at issue may be maintained to 
the satisfaction of every reflecting mind, let us 
notice some of the sources of this delusion, and 
examine the validity of some of the pretexts which 
impart to it an air of plausibility. Encourage- 
ment is given to this impression, from the number 
of such examples in the known character of poets. 
Bat the frequent association of immorality and ir- 












on the troubled air, and vanishing in darkness. | religion, with rare gifts of genius, affords no proof 
But neither conclusion is embraced by those, who! of the necessary union of such qualities, unless 
yet cherish an impression, in which one or the they be found to be universally in conjunction, and 































other is involved by a necessary inference. They | 
are not atheists, nor infidels, nor despisers of po- 
etry. They admit the high authority of religion 
and the sacred obligations of rectitude. They ad- 
mire poetry as the highest offspring of the hu- 
man mind, and hail the poet as a prodigy of ge- 





unless moreover the moral state of the world be 
shown to be exempt from all other sources of cor- 
ruption, bat the formation of poetry. But neither 
of these conditions can be affirmed. Dark and 
mournful as are the annals of Genius, frequent 
and fearful as have been the instances in which 


nius, endowed with “a capacious soul,” and pos-|the highest gifis of the Creator have been des- 


sessing “ the vision and the faculty divine.” But! 


yet to be a poet, he must disregard the dictates of 
reason, be blind to the light of truth, violate the 
obligations of morality, and spurn away the rela- 
tions of society. These are the necessary condi- 
tions of his eminence. Such the inevitable scope 





of his unfettered genius. 

belong to ordinary mortals. 
titude implies intellectual tameness ; and Christi- 
anity fetters the wings of an aspiring mind. Such 
trammels are unworthy the nature of the poet, who 
excites wonder and imparts entertainment and rap- 
tare by his lofty endowments. His mission de- 


Morality and religion) 
Compliance with rec- | 





mands that he should shock mankind by his exam- 
ple, defile the world by his productions, and offend 


ecrated to impiety, and perverted to the misery 
of their possessor and the injury of society; yet 
there are names, not a few, which shine forth 
in the lustre of unsullied fame, and there are 
examples, by no means rare, in which the lofti- 
est endowments of nature have been consecra- 
ted to the service of religion and signalized by the 
integrity of virtue. Such characters must forever 
shame the scorn, if not silence the cavillings of 
those who would degrade truth and dishonor God, 
in order to exalt themselves. They impress the 


conviction that moral pollution is not essential to 
intellectual greatness, and that the discordant way- 
wardness of crime forms no necessary accompani- 
ment of the elegance of taste, or the harmony of 
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poetry. They prove incontestably, that whatever 
impurities may defile the character of some men 
of genius, they must be traced to some foreign 
source—some dark foundation of depravity in the 
moral nature of man. Indeed there is no more 
impressive evidence of the present fallen and cor- 
rupt state of humanity. than the ruinous perver- 
sion of its highest faculties, so frequently displayed 
in the history of Genius. One would suppose 
that the loftier the mental eminence, the clearer 
must be the discernment of moral rectitude; and that 
in proportion to the superior gifis and faculties 
with which man is endowed by the Creator, must 
be felt a stronger obligation to love and rever- 
ence their unseen Author, and to use them in sub- 
servience to His glory and the good of His crea- 
tures. But how often are such obligations per- 
verted so as to become stimulants to false pride, 
and incentives to reckless impiety. There must 
be some secret current of alienation, some corrupt 
tendency in the moral nature, which, in order to 
gratify its taste and give scope to its impetuosity, 
thus counteracts the guidance and nullifies the con- 
trol of a brilliant intellect over the heart and life; 
which, in order to feed a diseased appetite and flat- 
ter a blind vanity, forces genius itself to glory in 
the presumption of ignorance, and triamph in the 
antics of folly! 

Admiration and humility are the fruit of the 
highest intelligence in man. Admiration of the 
visible glory of the universe, rising upward into 
adoration of the invisible glory of its Author, veiled 
behind the material drapery of His works. And 
humility, springing from the overwhelming con- 
trast between that glory and the attitude of the be- 
holder, between the immensity of the Creator and 
the insignificance of the creature-—a contrast that 
widens in proportion, as man rises in the faculties 
of his nature; for the circumference of his vision 
extends as he reaches a higher point of observa- 
tion. The conscious possession of genius involves 
no necessity of self-idolatry or atheistic pride. 
The lofiy sphere of an original and gifted intellect 
demands no conflict with truth, no defiance of 
moral obligation, no reckless abandonment to fran- 
tic impulses in a career of insubordination—-in an 
eccentric orbit, apart from the established order of 
nature. There is nothing in the altitude or com- 
pass of the most enlarged and towering mental 
capacity to prompt its possessor either to rise in 
proud presumption above the prerogative of God, 
or to sink in sensual passion beneath the sphere of 
abrute. Itisnoinherent law of the mental organi- 
zation, but the counteracting force of a pitiable 
moral perversity, which unites these opposite ex- 
tremes of arrogance and debasement in the per- 
sonal character of so many pretenders to genius, 
and occasionally, too, of some highly gifted intel- 
lects, whose superior endowments would seem to 
demand an exemption from so base an enthrallment. 





Vain boast of originality and independence! Singa- 
lar eccentricity of genius, indeed! One would sup- 
pose that it would at least be consistent with itself, 
if inconsistent with all things else. The eccentri- 
city that springs from a superior nature, even if 
erratic in its career. should, we think, be uniformly 
aspiring in its tendency. And while it boasts of 
seraph wings to mount into the air, it is surely sur- 
prising that it should at the same time manifest a 
tendency to crawl in the dust! Whence this com- 
promise of antipathies? Is virtue so prevalent and 
vive so rare, that the only prospect of singularity 
lies within the territory of the latter? Is piety so 
common-place and social purity so uniform, that the 
only proof of originality consists in simultaneously 
rising above the faith of the one, and sinking be- 
neath the sphere of the other! And must a genius, 
towering beyond the level of ordinary minds, be- 
come a heterogeneous compound of the ethereal 
and the sensual; and resemble nothing else under 
heaven, unless it be that strange visitant which 
came. commissioned as a curse, to smite the Is- 
raelites—a fiery serpent with wings! Alas! the 
actual results of human depravity bear a striking 
analogy to the scriptural account of its origin. 
The various forms of moral perversity display the 
image of the great prototype of evil. When Satan 
entered Paradise to beguile our first parents, he did 
not present himself in his native form, He dis- 
guised his real essence and assumed the visible 
shape of a serpent. His image in Paradise has 
been perpetuated in the history of our fallen race ; 
and man, in his wayward impiety, displays a strange 
combination of the lofty pride of a demon with the 
grovelling tendency of a reptile. 

But this absurd impression is maintained on 
another ground. We are referred to the peculiar 
constitutional organization of the poet. There is 
discovered, it is thought, some inherent necessity of 
sinning in what is termed, “ the poetical tempera- 
ment.” This view is held by many who still pro- 
fess a firm conviction of the truth of religion and 
a high regard for the obligations of morality as ap- 
plicable to society at large. But the poet is an 
exception to the general rule. His genius belongs 
to a higher sphere, and must come under a different 
regimen. His impulsive nature demands excess. 
His winged spirit forbids restraint. Convulsive 
irregularity, impetuous waywardness, and reckless 
impiety are the necessary features of his earthly 
history—the inevitable consequences of the lodg- 
ment of his rare spirit in so incotnmodious a tene- 
ment as the body, and its residence in so humble a 
sphere as the earth. Those actions which would 
be censurable as gross vices in others, are excusa- 
ble in him, when designated by a milder epithet, 
as “the infirmities of genius.” As in the exercise 
of his art he is allowed a poetic license to violate 
the laws of grammar, so in the conduct of his life, 
he demands an equal privilege to disregard the 
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eccentricities. The rigor of a censorious criticism 
Must not be applied to his character. Immorality 
and irreligion are the conditions of his greatness. 
The abandonment of his life is a necessary sacri- 
fice to his genius, and the degradation of his na- 
ture is the price of his fame. He must consume 
himself in order to give light to others. The 
beauty of his genius may well hide the deformities 
of his character. ‘The glory of his fame redeems 
the impurity of his life. And the brilliant and 
tasteful delight which he leaves as a legacy in the 
productions of his pen, more than repays the world 
for the moral injury inflicted by his example! Such 
is a sample of the reasoning frequently employed 
on this subject. Before attempting to expose the 
secret fallacy involved in this hypothesis, we shall 
conclude the present article by suggesting briefly 
two considerations which, in the full extent of their 
bearing and significance, we shall reserve fora fu- 
ture examination. First, can the personal charac- 
ter of the poet be viewed as totally distinct from 
the moral tendency of his productions? He writes 
from the fulness of his own heart. His eminence 
arises from the sincerity and depth of the sentiments 
which expand his breast and inspire his verse. 
Will not the stream partake of the character of the 
fountain t Will not a kindred tone, a corresponding 
cast and coloring be imparted to his effusions, 
which, if evil, will only dazzle to mislead, and 
charm to corrupt? In addition to this moral image 
of the author's character, which naturally impresses 
itself on his writings, is not a reference to his pri- 
vate history uniformly associated with his book in 
the mind of the reader; so that the example of his 
life stands as a silent commentary on the volumes 
he has given to the world! Bat could these asso- 
ciations be kept asunder, how far shall the, at best, 
neutral moral influences, and the high literary merit 
of his productions be considered as a recompense 
for the solitary influence of his corrupt example on 
the world? It is a question worthy of thought, 
whether some men of genius have not injured man- 
kind more by a knowledge of their personal his- 
tory, than by the diffused contamination of their 
writings. How many Byronisms in fashionable 
life as well as in modern literature, may be traced 
backward to the fantastic cut of an original pat- 
tern? 

Again, supposing the lenient judgment of human 
society to be satisfied by such considerations, is 
there not a higher tribunal before which man 
must appear? And will the decision there be sway- 
ed by the literary entertainment his genius may 
have afforded mankind, to acquit of personal guilt 
the impurity of his life and the contagion of his 
example? Or is earthly fame the only reward of 
the poet? Or is that final reward, whose issues are 
immortal, to be granted, in his instance, on some 
new and special condition as the high prerogative 
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of genius, in virtue of its rare gifts and faculties? 
But, with the possession of such gifis, is there not 
increased obligation, and with their abuse, is there 
not aggravated guilt? 


W.C. S. 


Virginia. 





CYNOSURA. 


There is a star that ne’er declines, 
Where’er the earth may roll; 

By day, by night, unmoved it shines, 
The star of the chargeless pole. 


Though lost in sunbeams’ nearer blaze, 
It oft eludes our sight ; 

We know it pours its steady rays, 
E’en where it gems the night. 


Ill. 


Though other stars more brightly glow, 
To beckon us on high, 

Of all the orbs the heavens that strow, 
To that still turns the eye. 


IV. 


And so most dear of human hearts, 
The steadfast found, and true, 

That never from its moorings starts, 
Though hid sometimes from view. 


Vv. 


*Tis sweet, with certain trust to turn, 
An answering look to meet,— 

Sweet, like the pole-star’s beam, to learn 
One heart unchanged will beat. 


Cc. C. L. 





Syracuse, April, 1847. 
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JULIA GONZAGA. 


A TALE OF ITALY. 


[From the German of Tromlitz.] 


CHAPTER lI. 


Like some splendid meteor, which, sweeping 
through the space of the heavens, casts in shadow 
the stars and even the disc of the moon, so shone 
out Julia Gonzaga, the most faultlessly beautiful of 
all the women of the century in which she lived. 
The fame of her loveliness resounded not only in 
Italy, but throughout Europe; along the sandy 
shores of Africa, where reigned the savage Bar- 
barossa, and even entered the closed portal of the 
seraglio of Constantinople. Poets of every na- 
tion sung her praises in canzonets and sonnets ; 
the German minnesingers warmed themselves in 
the fire of her eyes; and we are indebted to this 
charming woman, a pattern alike of virtue as of 
beauty, for many of the touching effusions which 
have reached us from that period. 

Married in her seventeenth year to Vespasian 
Colonna, Duke of Trajetto and Count of Fondi, an 
old, but noble prince, and separated by this alli- 
ance from the object of her first love, Giovanni d’ 
Arienzo, a young nobleman of Campania, she be- 
stowed her entire faith on her husband; confided 
to him her inmost thoughts, and not even concealed 
from him the history of her early attachment. 
Uniting to this stainless virtue and matchless beau- 
ty an earnest passion in the pursuit of the fine 
arts, the lady Julia became the centre sun of 
Rome and Naples; warriors, savans, statesmen 
and artists sought admittance at her court, and 
while by some secret spell she knew how to en- 
chain the hearts of men, her own sex, without 
seeking to rival, regarded her with emotions of love 
and admiration; in truth, she was one of those 
perfect characters, which appear, perhaps, but once 
in a century, and her portrait is still preserved in 
Rome, where she is represented standing before a 
casket of jewels, dressed in splendid costume as 
for the masquerade ; but although the painter has 
succeeded in imparting to the canvass the features 
in their faultless beauty, it is only the poet, who, 
dipping his pencil in the radiant colors of imagina- 
tion, is able to impart a life-like ideal. 

Though busied during his whole life in a family 
compact against the pope, Vespasian Colonna still 
loved his wife most tenderly ; devoted to her every 
moment of leisure, and regarded her with fervent 
admiration ; yet the applause of the world, the flat- 
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teries of poetry, the reverential respect of learned 
men, even her husband's ardent affection, could not 
always satisfy the restless yearnings of the youth- 
ful Julia. Often, in the midst of the feasts given 
on her account; amid the eircles of the wise and 
witty, came a consciousness of an inner want, an 
unsatisfied yearning. The incense, scattered in 
her path, filled her with disgust, and a secret voice 
seemed ever whispering, “ there is sweeter per- 
fume than all this; one breath from the blossom of 
early love is far more rife with fragrance.” Bat 
such demoniac suggestions ever fell on a deaf ear ; 
for virtue and honor had closed her heart against 
every tender impression, though ofien unconscious- 
ly to herself, memory would recall the image of 
her first love, the young and talented Giovanni, 
whom she had not seen since her ill-matched union, 
till at times, as sitting in her lonely, but beautiful 
garden at Fondi, she seemed to hear his melodious 
voice, enchanting her inmost spirit, she would drive 
the dangerous illusion from her soul, or if it re- 
mained awhile, it exerted over her the same pure 
and sinless influence, as the image of some guardi- 
an saint, before whom the maiden kneels in de- 
votion, shutting out, in her veneration, all earthly 
love from her bosom. In truth, her early attach- 
ment to Giovanni formed a sort of anchor, against 
which the allurements of life beat ineffectually, 
and at such periods of dangerous feeling, she would 
hasten to her retreat at Fondi, and amid its cul- 
tivated shades, would arouse the nobler powers 
of her soul; search closer into her past conduct, 
and form those holy resolutions which ever proved 
a safe-guard when she returned to court. 

Just now she was particularly desirous of leav- 
ing Rome, since the marked attentions of the young 
Cardinal Hyppolyte de Medicis, had become so pain- 
fully oppressive, that she felt it her duty to avoid 
his society, by withdrawing from the gay circle of 
the court. 

On bidding a brief farewell to her husband, the 
worthy Colonna, she observed something peculiar 
in his manner, as with a smile, he said, “It is 
not right yourself and your ladies should live at 
Fondi in such complete seclusion, I will add a 
cavalier to your train, who, as I am sure, will 
prove an acquisition. He sings delightfully, plays 
well on the lute, writes verses, and is withal a 
man of singular modesty.” 

Surprised at her husband’s proposal, Julia made 
several enquiries, but in vain, respecting this un- 
known knight; till, when the noble Colonna jest- 
ingly evaded each, she exclaimed, “Ah! I believe 
it is none other than yourself whom we are to ex- 
pect at Fondi, since you still occasionally perform 
on the lute, your voice has been highly cultivated, 
and I am aware that in by-gone days you were 
no mean poet. Can it be that my husband has 
sketched his own portrait. Ah! 1 know none who 
would prove so welcome a visiter.” 
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“* Dearest! for this once you are mistaken,” re- 
plied Colonna tenderly ; “ business will not allow 
me to follow you to your retreat ;” and without 
further satisfying her curiosity, he urged the im- 
mediate departure of herself and her most intimate 
friend, Leonora Orbito, along with their train of 
knights and ladies. 


CHAPTER II. 


Separated from the sea by a thick grove of trees, 
and stretehing at the foot of the encircling moun- 
tains, the town of Fondi, with its spacious castle, 
had been for many years a favorite residence of 
Colonna’s grandfather, Prosper Colonna, and of 
his uncle, Marcus Colonna, and even the reigning 
Duke delighted to hasten there in his rare inter- 
vals of leisure; while many were the treasures 
which he lavished upon its beautiful villa. 

As Julia entered her private aparments at Fondi, 
and throwing aside her travelling mantle, took her 
seat at one of the spacious windows, she sighed 
softly, as she said to Leonora, ‘* thank heaven ! that 
I am once more at liberty to act and speak with- 
out restraint. Oh! how I have longed for this 
visit.” 

“Or rather to fly from the young Cardinal, Hyp- 
polyte de Medicis,” observed her young companion 
jestingly. 

“Do not speak about that man,” rejoined the 
Duchess with a disturbed air. “ And yet it was 
not altogether the Cardinal who was the cause of 
my present retirement from court ; but an indescri- 
bable yearning, for which I cannot account.” 

“T am full of curiosity,” carelessly observed 
Leonora, “to see the stranger whom the Duke has 
promised to add to ourtrain. Who knows but that 
he may rouse you from the apathy which so often 
hangs upon you ; an apathy, which even poor Gi- 
ovanni, peace to his soul! if he lives not now, 
could not boast of having shaken.” 

Julia did not answer, although her countenance 
grew earnest with thought; while conscious that 
she had touched a forbidden string, Leonora ven- 


tured no farther trifling. 
* * * * 


vant entering. respectfully announced the arrival 

of a young knight, bearing letters from the Duke, 

her husband, and requesting an interview. 

‘“* His name ?” enquired the Duchess. 

‘** He would not inform me,” answered the ser- 

vant, “ but replied that he would declare it when 

allowed to present you the packet from his High- 

ness.” 

“ Then lead him to me,” commanded Julia, as 

without farther questioning she left the bower. 

“Probably he is the person whom my husband 
proposed sending ; but a young man!” she men- 

tally added ; “ would he have been so urgent in 

requesting me to receive him with cordiality ? 

Who can he be ?” 

Hardly had she reached the reception-room, when 
the door was thrown open, and a youth attired in 
black approached towards her. His mein beto- 
kened one of high birth, although his step was un- 
certain and almost tottering, and his head so bowed 
on his breast, that the features could scarcely be 
discerned. As he drew nearer, however, he look- 
ed up and revealed a face, (ah! how well remem- 
bered by the Duchess,) who stood before him with 
trembling limbs and a countenance pale with alarm, 
till without uttering a word, she beckoned him to 
leave her presence. Witha glance, in which were 
mingled sorrow and respect, the stranger bowed 
low, and laying the letter on the base of a marble 
column, turned to depart, but urged, as by some 
sudden impulse, the Duchess sprang forward as if 
to recall him. while the name, ** Giovanni,” stole in 
low, mournful accents from her pallid lips. Spell- 
bound, as by some enchantment, he stayed his steps, 
and advancing once more towards the Duchess, 
seemed to wait her pleasure, while he silently 
handed her the letter. 

** You come at my husband’s bidding,” murmur- 
ed Julia, “ then are you welcome to my home ;” 
and breaking the seal she read its contents and 
further added, ‘“‘the Duke desires that you should 
enter my service as an attendant cavalier to em- 
ploy your musical talents toe wile away my hours 
of ennui. Since Colonna’s least wish is to me a 
command, I tender you a willing welcome, though 
I have few duties to impose on you. The chief 
of all is, that you should ever preserve towards 


Weeks went by, and yet the promised cavalier| me a respectful dignity ; encroach as little as pos- 
did not appear, though the Duke constantly men-| sible on my hours of retirement, and throw the 
tioned him in his letters, announcing his speedy | veil of oblivion over all our past intimacy. Byso 
arrival. Julia was really vexed when she found| doing, you will ensure my constant gratitude ;” 
how little she could restrain her curiosity, or with| with these words she once more waved her hand, 
what eagerness she saw the arrival of every new| bidding him retire. 


comer, fancying that each might be the person des- 


ignated ; although she was compelled to own that an. 


she expected little pleasure from the unknown vis- 


itor. 


One day, as she sat in her sheltered bower, she 


CHAPTER IIL. 


In what perplexity did the unhappy Duchess 





was startled by the noise of horses’ hoofs in the| find herself, as seated alone she reflected what 
court-yard, and her heart beat high, when a ser- could possibly induce her husband to send one, 
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with whose former relations towards her she had | beats, you cannot count its pulsation, yet should I 


herself made him acquainted ; or what proof did 
‘he anticipate from such a renewal of their inter- 
course. As she paced the terrace, wrapt in pain- 
ful thought, she was roused from her reverie by 
the approach of Leonora. ‘“‘ Julia,” said she, 
“Giovanni d’ Arienzo sends you this letter through 
me, and entreats me, by my early friendship for 
him, to win it your notice.” 

Silently the Duchess received the letter, but 
when in the superscription she recognized the 
hand-writing, her calmness forsook her, and she 
murmured in broken tones, “ Break the seal for 
me ; let me hear its contents: I cannot read it for 
anyself.” 

Leonora took the sheet, and read as follows :— 
“ Noble lady ! four years have elapsed since I last 
‘saw you. Alas! what I sought in that period I 
have not found—forgetfulness, or death. Fate, 
not my own will, recalls me to my father-land, and 
a singular concatenation of events leads me against 
my will to enter your service. Be not angry, then, 
that I have unbound the heavy chain which op- 
pressed me ; that I have returned from my volun- 
tary exile and appear before you once more ; nei- 
ther fear that I shall ever prove troublesome, for 
my self-esteem is too strong and my respect for 
‘you too great, to allow me to forget myself so far. 
i ask but this enjoyment, that of remaining, though 
unnoticed, near you, and when at evening you hear 
my lute in the distance, regard not the words of 
the song, but listen only to the melody of its notes, 
should they prove pleasing to your ear. Only bid 
me not be silent! only be not angry with me!” 

‘* And can you refuse his small request, Julia,” 
asked Leonora; “ would you wound the feelings 
of this man, who, when your father’s decree for- 
ced you to accept the hand of the noble Colonna, 
immediately bade farewell to the land of his birth, 
and in voluntary exile among the wilds of Hunga- 
ry, fought in the Emperor’s ranks, seeking in the 
excitements of war to overcome a passion which 
could not but cause misery to you both. Be angry 
with him!” 

**No!” replied the Duchess, *‘ he deserves no 
blame at my hand, yet 1 cannot but grieve that my 
husband has sent him hither. What proofs can he 
want of my entire constancy ? Why should he thus 
insult my pride? I, who have never once yielded 
to any soft impressions since I stood with him be- 
fore the altar.” 

“ Julia,” exclaimed her companion, “I cannot 
understand how you can remain thus cold and un- 
moved, at this moment, when after long separation, 
you again meet with the object of your early and 
only love.” 

** Cold—unmoved?! think you so,” rejoined the 
young Duchess, as with asudden movement. She 
seized the maiden’s hand, and pressed it nervously 
against her throbbing heart. ‘ Feel how my heart 





yield to my agitated feelings! No! I am proud that 
my reason yet preserves its sway; nay, not my 
reason only, but duty still more commands me thus 
to act. For doesnot my aged husband regard me 
as his brightest jewel t a jewel so far as honor and 
integrity are concerned, the severest critic can dis- 
cover no blemish; and shall I deceive his trast, his 
noble confidence, or shall I relinquish what is most 
precious to woman, my own self-respect !” 

“The thought be far from me,” exclaimed Le- 
onora, “ yet, until this moment, I have looked on 
you but as a beautiful marble statue, a being gifted 
with every grace, save the tender girdle of love. 
Now that you have unfolded to me your heart, now 
that you show yourself a woman, a noble, beauti- 
ful, but sensitive woman, I no longer ask you to re- 
tain Giovanni in your service. Why should he 
remain? Why should you be subjected to this con- 
tinual conflict of feeling? No! no, let him imme- 
diately depart.” 

“‘ Nay, rather let him stay,” rejoined the Duch- 
ess, “for if viewed in proper light, his vicinity 
must prove my good. By dismissing from my ser- 
vice one who has been so especially recommended 
by my husband, may not Colonna suspect that I 
had not strength and firmness sufficient to with- 
stand the allurements of my early love.” 

“‘ Beware, Julia, how you act,” exclaimed her 
friend, “‘ the enthusiasm of passion is a dangerous 
reck, against which the vessel of virtue has been 
too often wrecked; and your happiness may be 
destroyed by this renewal of intimacy, ere you are 
aware of danger.” 

“Fear not for me,” replied the Duchess with 
dignity, “my heart would not shame me, even for 
its secret thoughts, subjected to the scrutiny of the 
most severe inquisitor. But let us return to the 
castle, for who knows but that the overpowering 
odor of these orange trees, so laden with bloom, 
may weaken my firmness of purpose, as they have 
my corporeal senses,” and taking her friend’s arm, 
they retired from the garden. 


CHAPTER IV. 


At constant enmity, as he was with the house of 
Medici, it was not without anxiety that Vespasian 
Colonna had observed the admiration which the 
Cardinal’s nephew expressed towards his youthful 
wife ; and although he did not, in the least, suspect 
Julia’s faithfulness towards himself, yet he could 
not but fear that her happiness might fall a snare 
to the crafty designs of the handsome youth. He 
was yet more strengthened in this feeling on re- 
ceiving an anonymous letter, in which the early 
attachinent of his wife to Giovanni d’ Arienzo was 
referred to, and which further mentioned that the 
said Arienzo had returned with his regiment to 
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Naples, having asked a furlough to allow a visit to 
his home. Jt was clear that this insidious letter 
came from the Cardinal Hippolyte, who, on learn- 
ing of Julia's previous departure for Fondi, on the 
intended day, had inquired how far distant from 
that town was Teano, Giovanni's native place, and 
which he proposed visiting. 

It was touching Vespasian at his most sensitive 
point, and for awhile he was undetermined whether 
to treat the young man’s malicious insinuation with 
quiet contempt, or openly to humiliate him in his 
treacherous designs. His pride determined the 
latter course. Scarcely had his wife set off on 
her journey, than he despatched a messenger to 
‘Teano, inviting Giovanni to visit him at Rome ; and 
although the invitation seemed to the latter strange 
and attended with danger, yet aware of the noble and 
ingenuous nature of Vespasian, Giovanni promptly 
answered the summons and set off for Rome, where 
he was most warmly welcomed and entertained 
by his noble host, to the astonishment of his cour- 
tier train, who were aware of his former attach- 
ment to the young and lovely Duchess. 

After a sojourn of some days, past amid the fes- 
tivities and amusements of court, the Duke ex- 
pressed the wish that Arienzo would oblige him by 
setting off for Fondi, to enter his wife’s service. 
Filled with astonishment at the proposal, Giovanni 
sought to excuse himself from the painful task, 
but when the ingenuous Colonna informed him that 
his consort had long before made him aware of her 
early attachment, and showed him the anonymous 
Jetter, whose base hints could only be discomfitted 
by the Duchess having an opportunity afforded her 
of proving her faithfulness to her husband by her 
demeanor towards Giovanni, the agitated youth 
hesitated no longer, but determined to break his 
vow of seeing her no more, in his desire of doing 
her this service; and on the following day it was 
formally announced at court that he was about to 
enter her train; news which drew from Hyppolyte 
such loud expressions of surprise, as caused Co- 
louna no further to doubt bat that he was the au- 
thor of the anouymous epistle. 

Aware of his wife’s delicacy of feeling, he did 
not, however, name the Cavalier in his letter an- 
nouncing his coming, while the youth himself left 
Rome with the firm resolution of hiding every emo- 
tion, and of conducting himself with the utmost 
circumspection towards his mistress; though little 
did he imagine how hard would be the task, till he 
stood before her and gazed on that beauty which 
had now become matured to perfection. He re- 
joiced to find in her favorite companion the amiable 
Leonora, who, judging from her former friendly 
feelings, would, he believed, assist him in this diffi- 
cult service of love and honor. Firm in the truth 
which she owed her aged husband, Julia, on her 
part, checked every remembrance of her early at- 
tachmeat, and so far sought to repress her feelings, 








that often, when on some beautiful moonlight even- 
ing she sat in her baleony and caught Giovanni's 
manly voice, as he sung to the accompaniment of 
his lute, she would suddenly spring up, as though 
detected in a culprit act, and retire to a distant 
apartment, where no note of the melody could 
reach ; till aware of the painful struggle, Leonora 
Orbito besought her to dismiss him on some pre- 
text from her service. 


CHAPTER V. 


One morning, as they sat at their embroidery in 
Julia’s boudoir, the noise of horses’ hoofs was heard 
in the court-yard, and a servant announced that the 
Cardinal Hippolyte de Medici had stopped at Fondi, 
on his journey from Rome to Naples, to pay his 
respects to its noble mistress, and to deliver a letter 
from her husband. 

Knowing the coldness which existed between 
the houses of Colonna and Medici, Julia was greatly 
surprised by this visit; but though the Cardinal 
was particularly disagreeable to her, she felt that 
politeness forbade that she should refuse to admit 
him, and he was introduced into the drawing-room, 
where she received him with courteous but digni- 
fied demeanor. Afier afew moments, during which 
the Cardinal contrived to repeat the latest news of 
the Capitol, and informed the ladies of the warlike 
preparations, which had been made at sea by the 
Emperor Solyman, through whose aid the noto- 
rious Barbarossa was then ravaging the Mediter- 
ranean, and had already landed in Calabria, the 
Dachess asked permission to retire and peruse her 
husband's letter, where she expected to find some 
reference to this visitor, but strange to say, the 
Duke did not even name him, and as the dinner 
hour had arrived, Julia, though most unwillingly, 
felt herself constrained to invite him to partake of 
the meal, an invitation, which he accepted with evi- 
dent pieasure, since besides the enjoyment of the 
ladies’ society, as he said, it would afford him op- 
portunity for becoming further acquainted with a 
young cavalier whom he had met some weeks pre- 
vious at the Colonna palace. 

** Whom do you refer to ?” enquired the Duchess, 
who had not learned of Giovanni's late visit at 
court. 

‘© To no other than the accomplished Giovanni 
d’ Arienzo,” replied Medicis ;” who, as the Duke 
informed me, had become a knight in your service,” 
and as he spoke, his eye rested inquiringly on Ju- 
lia’s face, who although conscious of a slight blush, 
unhesitatingly replied, “* Yes! you have only done 
hin justice when you term him accomplished. It 
will afford me pleasure to bring you together to- 
day ;” and as the Major-domo just then entered to 
announce that dinner was served, Julia turned to 
him, saying, “ my respects to Signor Arienzo, and 
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say that I shall be happy to see him attable. The 
Cardinal Hyppolyte de Medicis wishes his better 
acquaintance.” 

“Let me tender you my thanks, Madame, for 
this mark of attention,” courteously observed her 
visitor, as the domestic withdrew, “ though, indeed, 
I would not have trespassed so far, had I not sup- 
posed that the gentleman of your train enjoyed 
the pleasure of seeing you at least at table.” 

“Such is my usual practice in Rome,” replied 
the Duchess, “ but not here, where I chiefly retire to 
enjoy social ease among my most intimate friends, 
and to lay aside the restraints of court-life ; though 
1 must acknowledge that Signor Arienzo is one 
among those who are capable of adding greatly to 
my pleasures, since he is a proficient in music, an 
art of which, as you are aware, I am passionately 
fond.” 

“ He is an old acquaintance of yours?” next in- 
quired the Cardinal with an unembarrassed air. 

“ He is so,” returned Julia, “‘ and as we had not 
met since my marriage, it was quite an agreeable 
surprise, when in my new Cavalier I found an 
early friend. But have the goodness to accompany 
me to dinner, which now waits us; and without 
further attempt at conversation, Hyppolyte pre- 
sented an arm to each of the ladies, and in a few 
moments they were seated at table, where were 
covers for five, for the Cardinal’s attendant, a 
young Roman of the Ghizi House, also took his 
place at the board. 

Soon the conversation became general, for as if 
conjecturing the motive of Hyppolyte’s visit, Gio- 
vanni preserved the utmost self-possession, and 
even met the eyes of his mistress without appa- 
rent effort, when, as if to show her freedom from 
embarrassment, Julia would occasionally address 
him personally, till satisfied of her entire indiffer- 
ence to every one save her aged consort, the dis- 
comfitted Cardinal took an early departure, under 
pretext that he wished to arrive at Gaeta before 
evening. 

“This woman is truly angelic,” he mentally ex- 
claimed, as he rode away from the Villa, “and were 
1 not assured that she had formerly yielded to love 
in its fullest extent, I should almost believe her in- 
capable of all earthly emotion : now I am forced to 
acknowledge that she is perfectly devoted to her 
husband. Yet what shame, that heaven should 
create such a model of beauty to bestow it on 
an old and almost decrepid man! that nature 
should disclose such a faultless flower, to waste its 
sweetness in retirement! On! on! let me hasten, 


nor remain longer in the circle of her enchant- 
ments.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


During the remainder of the day, the Duchess 





could employ herself in no other way than in con- 
jecturing Colonna’s motive in choosing the Cardinal 
as the bearer of his letter to herself. She felt that 
he must have some plan in thus affording the youth 
an opportunity of seeing her; and what other could 
it be than to allow the crafty Hyppolyte to watch 
her in her domestic intercouse with Arienzo. 

* Dismiss him immediately,” exclaimed Leonora, 
as she took part in her friend’s anxious feelings. 
“Why should you be unnecessarily subjected to 
this continual mental conflict? Why be compelled 
to hold companionship with one whose presence 
must prove dangerous to your peace ?” 

“No!” replied Jalia in a firm tone, “though my 
heart should break in the effort, yet sha!l my hus- 
band’s will be oheyed. What if he desires to prove 
my virtue, shall ] declare myself unequal to the 
test? Ah! you would say that it has been already 
fully tried, but believe me, Leonora, it is not amid 
the splendors of a court, where admirers flit like 
moths round a candle in the circle of beauty, that 
woman's strength is completely proved ; bat rather 
in such a scene of retirement as this, where fancy 
dips her pencil in glowing colors, to revivify the 
picture of the past; where the soft breeze of even- 
ing as it steals over beds of perfume, fills the soul 
with indescribable yearnings; where music pos- 
sesses double influence; ah! it is in such a spot, 
that one must strive most to come off victor in the 
conflict.” 

“ Dearest friend,” rejoined Leonora, as she ten- 
derly embraced the Duchess, “do not trust your 
youthful heart too far! What need is there that 
you should have ever before you the image of the 
one now lost to you forever? And even if you are 
willing to suffer for the sake of the noble Colonna’s 
happiness, still have you the right of exacting a 
like sacrifice from Giovannit Do not his heart’s 
wounds bleed doubly here, in the presence of the 
being he once joved so passionately t Nay, dismiss 
him immediately, nor doom him longer to endure 
this torture, else I shall think you have some other 
motive in detaining him than mere respect to your 
husband’s wishes.” 

“True, ingenuous Leonora,” exclaimed Julia, 
“you have probed deep into my heart, and I will 
no longer conceal its secrets, even though you may 
deem me foolishly superstitious. Know, then, that 
several years ago I dwelt as a happy maiden at my 
father’s beautiful villa, where the first blossom of 
my heart’s love was just unfolding beneath the full 
sunshine of Giovanni's affection. On one particu- 
lar evening, when I had given myself to the witche- 
ries of the hour, until all nature seemed to glow 
with sympathy, and the blue sea, the cloudless 
skies, the perfumed air, each returned an echo to 
my joyousness, an old, emaciated woman suddenly 
appeared before me, and without uttering a word, 
extended her bony hand as asking alms. ‘Touched 
by her apparent destitution, which formed such a 
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contrast with my own prosperous condition, I lav- 
ished on her the contents of my purse, and in kind 
tones enquired where she resided, and what further 
I could do for her.” 

***T have no home, no kindred,’ she replied, ‘ but 
you have been generous to the wretched wanderer, 
and in return for your good deed Heaven will be- 
stow on you many precious gifts ; beauty and inno- 
cence, rank and talents; though alas!’ she added 
as she took my hand in hers, and examined its open 
palm, ‘one drop of bitter sorrow will mingle in your 
full cup of joy, for he, whom you now love, shall 
give you up without proving unfaithful: he shall 
forsake you, even while he would yield his life in 
your service. Yet ao!’ she added, ‘he will not 
desert you forever, but will return again to your 


side, and then beware! beware, lady! how you| 


drive him away ; for trust me, beautiful maiden, he 
will only return to prove your guardian angel,’ and 
without further disclosure, she disappeared hehind 
the shrubbery. Amid the blandishments of court 
life, beloved by the good Colonna, regarded with 
devotion by my friends, almost bewildered by the 
flatteries of the crowd, I had almost forgotten the 
gypsey’s prediction, and it was not until Giovanni 
returned, and you urged his dismissal from my ser- 
vice, that I recalled those mysterious words, * be- 
ware how you drive him away, for in remaining he 
will prove your guardian angel.’ And now, Leo- 
nora, you may count me superstitious, that smile 
tells me that you do, but just at this time I do not 
feel willing to dismiss him. Fate whispers me to 
allow him to remain; however, this much will I 
promise, that in the first moment which threatens 
danger to my peace, | will follow your well-meant 
counsel ; I will bid him farewell forever.” 

“Then am I satisfied,” replied Leonora, “ al- 
though I cannot but think it superstitious in you to 
allow the words of an old gypsey to produce such 
an impression on your mind. No doubt she had 
learned something of your attachment to Arienzo, 
and aware of the distance which existed between 
you in point of rank, hung her predictions on its 
possible issue.” 

“Tt may be so,” replied the Duchess with an 
unbelieving smile, “ yet so long as duty and reason 
do not forbid, I cannot resolve to dismiss Giovanni. 
Yet again I promise, that with the first conscious- 
ness of danger, I shall not hesitate to do as you 
advise,” and with these words she bade good night 
to her friend. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


It may be readily imagined that the Duchess 
felt anxious and disquieted after her late conversa- 
tion with Leonora. The thought that she was the 
cause of any secret suffering to Giovanni, awa- 
kened grief in her sensitive mind; the occupations 
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which usually afforded her so much pleasure were 
now altogether wearisome, for she dared not ven- 
ture to look at the picture which stood half finished 
on the easel, since in the features of her beauti- 
ful ideal she seemed to discover Arienzo’s likeness, 
and even in the Hebe, which was represented in 
gorgeous colors in her tapestry frame, as filling 
her vase with nectar from a golden evening cloud, 
Julia fancied she saw a resemblance to the be- 
loved. 

With the first shadows of night she sought the 
retirement of the garden, where, with careless 
hand, she broke the blossoms from the luxuriant 
orange trees, threw away their golden fruit, and 
pulled the choicest flowers from their stems, only 
to cast them indifferently aside, until one rose, of 
remarkable beauty, attracted her notice, and saving 
it from the fate of its companions, she inhaled its 
perfume, as she continued to rove towards a dis- 
tant and unfrequented part of the garden, where, 
beside a rocky grotto, shaded by large plane trees, 
a gurgling stream emptied its cascade into a mar- 
ble basin. With her mind entirely occupied with 
the half formed decision of dismissing Giovanni, 
for the sake of his own peace, from her train, Julia 
trod with downcast eyes over the flowery lawn, 
which spread around the grotto, and had already 
entered its close recess ere she discovered the ob- 
ject of her thoughts, stretched in slumber on the 
mossy ground, while in one hand he clasped a faded 
knot of ribbon, which she recognized as a little or- 
nament he had playfully stolen from her in happier 
days. Surprised and agitated, she endeavored to 
retrace her footsteps, but Fate seemed to hold her 
spell-bound, while, with clasped hands, she stood 
watching that countenance, whose peaceful and re- 
signed expression told of inner truth and purity. 
Tears streamed down her cheeks as she marked 
the careful grasp with which he held the tarnished 
ribbon, the only treasure which remained to him 
of those former days, till, as if fancying that she 
ought not to allow him this last relic, she stretched 
out her hand, as if to take possession, when, irreso- 
lute in her purpose, the rose fell against his cheek, 
and ere she could escape, he sprang up and met 
with astonishment her bewildered gaze. 

For a moment the Duchess was unable to articu- 
late, but with an effort, recovering her composure, 
she said, ** Arienzo let me take this opportunity to 
bid you farewell. I thank you for your devoted 
services, but to-morrow you must depart from 
Fondi.” 

Giovanni's face became pale as death, as seizing 
the beautiful rose, he knelt at Julia's feet, exclaim- 
ing, “I will do as you command! It is indeed time 
that I should depart! J feel that I can endure no 
longer! But may I preserve this rose? May I re- 
tain it as a precious testimonial of your approval ?” 

* Keep it as a token of my continual friendship, 
and be assured of my constant esteem, my lively 
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gratitude,” murmured the Duchess with a glance 
which spoke volumes, as she turned and left the 
grotto. 

“Alas! it is no dream,” exclaimed the unhappy 
youth as he pressed the flower with fervor to his lips. 
“The sentence is spoken and 1 must depart from 
here. Ah! why do I live?” he continued, ‘ why 
does not death come to my release? Idle folly thus 
to cherish her least gifts, the offerings of com- 
passion rather than of sympathy, when I have noth- 
ing more to hope for, when I have been driven 
from the paradise of my youth to stand friendless 
amid the empty desert of the world, and in deep 
agitation he wandered through the alleys of the 
deserted garden.” 

On entering her suite of apartments the Duch- 
ess found Leonora already equipped for a pilgrimage 
to the hermitage of Ceretello, but fearful that she 
may have left Giovanni too abruptly, she informed 
her of their recent interview, and entreated her to 
see them on her account ere she departed. 

“Comfort him with kind words of sympathy,” 
she exclaimed, ‘seek to discover the state of his 
circumstances, so that the noble Colonna or myself 
may devise some plan for secretly assisting him; 
tell him that throughout life Julia Gonzaga will 
count him among her dearest friends. Nay! I un- 
derstand your questioning look, Leonora, but be- 
lieve me my integrity still remains unshaken, my 
heart is strong in its firm resolve, and it is only for 
his sake that I have arrived at this speedy resolu-. 
tion.” 

True to her promise Leonora sought an inter- 
view with the unhappy youth, who assured her of 
the readiness with which he obeyed his mistress’ 
commands, at the same time offering his hearty 
thanks for her constant friendship, and bidding her 
farewell, since he intended leaving Fondi on the 
following morning. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Scarcely had Leonora departed from the villa, 
which was situated in the suburbs of the beautiful 
town of Fondi, when a mounted cavalier arrived in 
great haste, and requesting an interview with the 
Duchess, presented a letter from his master, the 
Cardinal Hyppolyte de Medicis, in which he in- 
formed her that the savage Barbarossa had already 
landed with his fleet at Naples and Procida, where 
he was laying all waste with fire and sword. He 
earnestly advised her to remain no longer at Fondi, 
which lay directly on the sea, but to retire to Rome 
or some other inland city. 

Although this news agitated Julia nota little, yet 
believing that the Cardinal wished to prove her 
courage when there was really no immediate dan- 
ger, she determined to wait the advice of the duke 
himself, and accordingly despatched a gentleman of 





her train to the Capitol, from whence he was to re- 
turn as soon as possible, since, should the Turkish 
fleet land near Fondi, she believed that she would 
have time to hasten to Porto Corvo. 

Towards evening the weather became suddenly 
obscured, the stars could only be seen here and 
there twinkling behind the dark masses of clouds; 
drops of rain began to fall; thunder rolled in the 
distance, while the forked lightning shot, at times, 
above the horizon. In spite of the inclemency of 
the weather, however, Giovanni's lute might be 
heard breathing its pensive melodies, as if on this 
last evening he resolved that nothing should drive 
him from his accustomed place beneath his mis- 
tress’ window, but that he would remain faithful 
to his duty totheend. Fearful of the approaching 
storm, the Duchess sent one of her maidens to bid 
him cease his minstrelsy, and to seek the shelter of 
his own apartments, and hardly had the young girl 
delivered the message, than the music was stopped, 
the lay remained unfinished, though Giovanni felt 
it impossible to retire from a scene so exactly in 
keeping with his own feelings, for within bim all 
was dark and dreary as outward nature, while the 
distant lightning resembled the momentary glances 
which sometimes brightened the obscurity of his 
path. 

‘* How like my fate has been this changeful day,” 
he exclaimed, “its morning kindled by a sun as 
glorious and beautiful as the golden orb so lately 
set; its evening obscured by darkness as heavy and 
foreboding as yonder clouds that veil the starry 
vault. Why have I thus Jong remained here? 
Why thus early awakened from my sweet dream 
of hope? Yet no! I will not murmur, since I have 
fulfilled my duty towards her; since I have won 
her peace at the sacrifice of my own. The noble 
Colonna no longer needs my services, the fleets of 
the infidels swarm our sea, and the Emperor Charles 
will no doubt send an armada against them; I will 
take part in the dangerous service, and who knows 
but that the treacherous element may grant me that 
quiet grave which has been denied by the unpitying 
earth. To-morrow, at break of day, I will set off 
for Naples, since here it is vain to seek the peace 
after which I have so long sighed.” 

Tn the midst of his painful reflections, Giovanni 
was suddenly startled by a confused noise as of the 
voices of a multitude heard at intervals between 
the roaring of the wind and the torrents of rain. 
Climbing to the top of the high wall which sepa- 
rated the villa from the sea, he soon discovered a 
dark mass of armed men moving stealthily from 
the adjacent shore. Presently the tramp of horses 
was heard, and by the flashes of lightning he saw 
that a Turkish vessel lay then in cove, and that 
the Mussulmen were already within the city. In 
a moment he remembered the news which had 
fallen from the Cardinal concerning their arrival 
at Naples and the adjoining islands, he felt there 
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was no time to be lost, and springing from the 
wall he rushed into the castle, called to his atten- 
dant to saddle two horses with speed, flew up the 
winding stairs and through the long suite of apart- 
ments running along the gallery until a dim light 
Jed him to the chamber which the Duchess usually 
ocenpied. ‘Terror and despair gave him strength, 
as bursting in he seized Julia as she lay in deep 
slumber on her velvet couch, and with a strong arm 
bore her rapidly down the stairs, while in passing, 
he gave the alarm to the occupants of the various 
chambers, crying out, “up! away! the Infidels 
have surprised us!” then as the Duchess sought to 
remain with her maidens, he cried supplicatingly, 
“trust to me, Julia! trust to Giovanni, it is your 
only way of deliverance.” 


Amid the noise and darkness one of the saddled 
horses had escaped from the attendant, but spring- 
ing upon the remaining charger, Giovanni placed 
the Duchess before him, for terror had almost de- 
prived her of consciousness, and pressing through 
the wide gateway which luckily yet remained un- 
closed hy the porter, he galloped over the open 
plain, while close behind them might be heard the 
wild cry of “God and Allah!” as the Infidels rode 
through the streets putting to flight the terrified in- 
habitants ; till presently gaining sight of the fugi- 
tives by means of a flash of lightning, a small party 
forsook their companions and came at full gallop 
in their rear. ; 


“Merciful Heaven!” exclaimed the terrified 
Duchess, “I hear the tread of their horses more 
distinctly every moment. Hasten! hasten! Gio- 
vanni, save me from destruction.” 

“ Alas!” exclaimed the cavalier, “ the speed at 
which they advance almost takes from me the pos- 
sibility of flight, but if no other mode of deliver- 
ance presents itself, I can but lift you from your sad- 
dle, so that you may secrete yourself amid these 
mountain passes, while they will assuredly follow 
in my track. Nay! be not anxious concerning 
me,” he added, as Julia seemed to shudder at the 
thought of his certain peril. ‘“ Alas, lady! what 
happier fate is left me than to die in your deliver- 
ance ;”’ and driving his spurs into the horse's flanks, 
he hastened his progress towards a turn of the 
road where Julia might escape unnoticed. 

“ Surely there is no time to be lost; your horse 
is evidently weary, and the Infidels are just behind 
us; therefore let us take this opportunity to fly to 
the woods, for in truth, Giovanni, I cannot leave 
you to run the risk of being overtaken, and plead 
your protection amid this dreary forest ;” so say- 
ing, with wonderful collectedness, the Duchess 
leapt from the saddle, and assisted by her compau- 
ion, took refuge in a ravine, which lay upon the 
road-side, while the noble steed, freed from his 
barden, dashed like lightning before his pursuers, 
who in the darkness did not discover this plan of 
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escape, but followed the courser at full speed. A 
moment more would have proved too late. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tt was not long, however, that the delicately 
reared Duchess could continue her painfel jour- 
ney ; every step over the flinty rocks caused the 
blood to flow from her naked feet, and soon ex- 
hausted with fatigue, she declared herself unable 
to proceed further; bat near as she was to the 
scene of danger, Giovanni entreated her to sup- 
port her courage until they could discover some 
cavern among the mountains, where they might 
find shelter from the pelting rain which fell in tor- 
rents. 

“ Be not angry with me,” he exclaimed, “ but 
since your precious life runs a fearful risk, permit 
me to bear you in my arms along this dark and 
devious pathway. Yield to a dying man this last 
request, for I feel that from this night the sun of 
my life is set. To-morrow will separate me from 
you forever.” 

“True and noble soul,” exclaimed Julia, moved 
to deep emotion, ‘ with the most perfect trust I 
yield to your guidance, for I feel unable to proceed 
farther without assistance,” and silently, yet with 
an expression of profound respect, Arienzo raised 
his exhausted companion from the ground and bore 
her as rapidly as his strength allowed into the re- 
cesses of the mountains. 

* Ah! sorely I am familiar with this spot,” ex- 
claimed Julia with animation, as just then a vivid 
flash of lightning revealed four large chesnut trees 
of peculiar size and beauty, which formed a thick 
screen over a huge cliff of projecting rock. “ If 
I am not mistaken, we will find behind those trees 
a spacious cavern, which I have often noticed when 
riding through these woods. Hasten, Giovanni,” 
added she, springing from his arms, “ explore the 
ground around us, for in truth I am shivering with 
cold and exposure, and cannot longer bear this piti- 
less storm.” 

Commending her to the care of Heaven, her 
companion set off on his tour of discovery, and in 
a few minutes joyfully returned to conduct her to 
the desired shelter. 

What a singular freak of fortune! Exhausted 
with fatigue, dripping and shivering, that this lady, 
who was the idol of Italy, should have to seek 
shelter in a gloomy cavern from the frightful tem- 
pest ; that she, before whom crowds of courtiers 
bowed in homage, and who would have sacrificed 
their lives in her defence, now lay deserted by all 
save the only man who had ever caused her heart 
to beat with trae emotion. Thus does fate destroy 
the sure schemes of men, uniting more closely 








those who believed themselves separated forever. 
Only a few minutes had elapsed since their en- 
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trance into the cavern, when suddenly they were 
startled by lond and tumultuous voices of men, 
who, speaking the language of the country, re- 
vealed that they were robbers, probably seeking to 
conceal themselves from the sudden incursion of 
the Turks. Hastily conducting the terrified Julia 
to the interior of the cavern and beseeching her to 
preserve her fortitude, Giovanni advanced with 
drawn sword to the entrance, where had arrived 
already a dozen furious looking men, the foremost 
of whom demanded in loud tones the cause of his 
intrusion into their den, and bade him make way 
immediately and allow them to enter. Aware of 
the impossibility of keeping his ground against so 
many armed banditti, Giovanni briefly informed 
them of his night’s adventure, and besought of 
them as Christians aid and protection for a noble 
Jady who had just escaped from the Infidels and 
had taken shelter in the cavern. 

* And who are you, bold fellow, who thus de- 
mand our assistance ?” asked the captain of the 
band ; “‘ women, particularly beautiful ones, are 
the best of booty, since they usually bring us a 
handsome ransom, but it is seldom that we are asked 
to take part in their defence. Quick, Andreas,” 
said he, “light a torch and let us look about us.” 

In a moment the person addressed presented the 
Captain with a blazing flambeau, but ere Giovani 
would allow him to advance, he laid his hand on 
the robber’s shoulder, exclaiming in confident tones, 
“ first promise to protect the lady, and I, on my part, 
will pay you two thousand doubloons when you have 
conducted her to a place of safety. If you re- 
fuse, your sword shall settle the matter.” 

* And who can assure me of your two thousand 
doubloons ;” asked the robber, with a satirical 
laugh. ‘“ Nay! nay! let us first see our booty, 
and then we will determine her just value.” 

“She stands before you,” cried the Duchess in 
calm, clear tones, as wrapped in Arienzo’s crim- 
son mantle, she advanced with regal tread to the 
very centre of the group. “Iam Julia Gonzaga, 
Duchess of Trajetta, who never makes a promise 
that she does not fulfil.” 

“* Noble lady !” exclaimed the robber, as kneeling 
respectfully before her, he gazed for a moment on 
her surpassing loveliness, “ noble lady! I have 
heard men speak of the beautiful Julia Gonzaga, 
and now I do not doubt but that she and no other 
stands before me !” 

“* What a splendid prize,” muttered one of the 
robbers ; “the noble Colonna would assuredly pay 
ten thousand doubloons for her ransom, and even 
should we find it more convenient to bargain with 
Barbarossa, he would no doubt furnish us with full 
purses.” 

** Be silent! voracious villain!” muttered the 
Captain ; “let it not be thought that even a rob- 
ber band is incapable of respect and generosity 
towards a woman, and such a woman as this lady ! 
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though we lose our lives in the struggle. 


No, comrades, there is probably not one among 
you who cannot tell of some kind charity which 
she may have exercised towards your poor wives 
and children, since her whole life, as you are aware, 
has been passed in performing acts of clemency 
and mercy ;” then turning to the Duchess, he 
added, ** most gracious lady! accept of our prom- 
ise, and although robbers, it is an oath that has 
never been broken, to pledge ourselves as your 
protectors, and to do for you to the utmost, even 
Should 
the Infidels yet remain in the country to-morrow, 
we pray you to allow us to conduct you farther 
into the recesses of these mountains, since even 
here you may not be perfectly secure. And now, 
comrades,” he continued, as he turned with a low 
reverence from the grateful Julia, “let us hasten 
to locate ourselves beneath the dome of Heaven, 
since this night our rade cavern will be blest by so 
beautiful a visitant. Francesca,” cried he to his 
young wife, who had timidly stood in the back 
ground, “ hasten! prepare a good bed, hang up your 
curtains, and kindle a fire, so that the Duchess may 
refresh herself after her perilous journey. For 
you, young sir,” turning to Giovanni, “ you must 
assist us to keep watch through the coming hours, 
and in case of need do the best with your good 
sword.” 

Giovanni, who had remained in silent admira- 
tion of Julia’s firm demeanor, now advanced to- 
wards her, and pressing her extended hand to 
his lips, murmured in almost inarticulate accents, 
“farewell, lady! God be with you! farewell for 
ever.” 

“Will you leave me, Giovanni !—would you 
forsake me to the care of this robber band ?” whis- 
pered the Duchess in tones of deep anxiety. 

“ Nay! beloved Julia,” he rejoined, “ I will re- 
main in your vicinity—I will watch over you until 
you reach a place of security. Then it is best, 
far best, that I should tear myself from your pres- 
ence forever,” and ere the agitated Julia could re- 
ply, he had retreated through the entrance and 
taken his post with the hardy band beneath the 
spreading shelter of the chesnut trees. 


CHAPTER X. 


Searcely had the men deserted the cavern, when 
the young and slender Francesca perceiving Julia’s 
need of dry clothing, opened her leathern knap- 
sack and selecting the best articles of dress, prof- 
fered them modestly for her use, till as the Duch- 
ess etood before her, clad in the fanciful costume 
of a peasant maiden, Francesca loudly expressed 
her admiration of her beauty ; then preparing the 
couch with dextrous neatness, she soon prevailed 
on her to rest her weary limbs, and the last sonnd 





which fell on Julia’s tired senses, was the soft mo- 
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notonous cadence of the brigand’s wife, as she 
dried the garments at the blazing fire. 

In the meanwhile, Giovanni paced slowly before 
the cavern; the events of the past night had awa- 
kened new and alarming emotions in his bosom ; 
and though happy in the thought that he had proved 
Julia Gonzaga’s deliverer, he felt it impossible to 
remain longer in her vicinity ; the cry of long sub- 
dued love in loud and startling accents pressed its 
claims ; and carried away by his excess of feeling, 
he exclaimed, “now welcome death, whenever it 
approaches! I have enjoyed the highest blessed- 
ness of life, I have saved her for whom alone I have 
been willing to live, no richer pleasure yet re- 
mains to me, and I yearn to meet my fate what- 
ever it may prove.” 

** Hasten up yonder cliff,” called out the Cap- 
tain of the robbers, interrupting Giovanni's secret 
emotions; ‘‘ when the morning dawns, you can 
look from there on the valley which extends to the 
sea, and can inform us whether the Infidels have) 
yet returned to their ships. In truth, I hope that, 
they will remain no longer on our shores. For) 
me, I must stay below and preserve order among 
my men, so hasten! and ascend alone, young sir ; 
methinks the dawn will soon appear.” 

With willing steps, Arienzo followed the lead- 
er’s bidding, and took his seat on the steep rock, 
awaiting the approach of morning. The storm 
had already ceased its violence; quick flashes of 
lightning were now only seen in the Western hori- 
zon; and amid the floating masses of cloud, the 
pale stars looked out, shedding a softened radi- 
ance; while in the Eastern heavens, the early 
dawn extended its feeble light every moment, ma- 
king day more visible, until at length the loose 
clouds, which rested in the East, begun to grow 
rosy as the lily cheek of the maiden, when it blushes 
beneath the first kiss of love; the whole orient 
seemed clad in ruby-colored flames; the sun rose 
majestically from his ocean couch, extending count- 
less rays over the mirror-like sea, and Day in her 
full glory was born. 

Alas! that morning light brought no comfort to 
the hapless Giovanni, and it was not until his eye 
turned in the direction of the beautiful town of 
Fondi, that he forgot his own sorrow in its evi- 
dent devastation. Dark volumes of smoke rose 
from its deserted walls, revealing the ruin to which 
it had been devoted ; while at full sail might be 
seen the vessels of the Infidels, which had left the 
coast some hours before, save one, which lay at 
anchor at Sperlong, waiting for the booty which 
was hourly expected along with the bold pirate 
Barbarossa, who gnashing his teeth with rage, lin- 
gered amid the confines of Fondi, till hopeless of 
getting possession of its best treasure, the peer- 
less Duchess, he turned with curses and impre- 
cations to take his place among his lawless crew. 

The loss of Julia Gonzaga was indeed a bitter 
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disappointment, since attracted by the report of 
her beauty the Sultan Solyman had commanded 
his Admiral, Barbarossa, to get possession of the 
lady and to bring her to Stamboul, even though the 
blood of thousands of his subjects should flow in 
the conflict. Thanks to a good Providence! Love 
had rescued the Dove from the talons of the Vul- 
ture; the Duchess was saved to her country and 
her friends; and only empty treasure remained to 
satisfy the cravings of the rapacious Barbarossa, 
who, as if in revenge for her timely deliverance, 
set fire to Sperlong, and her favorite retreat of 
Fondi. 


-—- 


CHAPTER XI. 


When the last Tork had left the town, and their 
vessels were seen making way from the adjacent 
coast, Giovanni, along with several of the robbers, 
set off for Fondi, to discover the true state of af- 
fairs. ‘They found the place almost deserted ; few 
human beings were to be seen amid its ruins, where 
the flames were raging fearfully. On their re- 
turn, however, they met with several fugitives in the 
forest, who proved to be cavaliers in the service of 
the Duchess ; to these Giovanni related the adven- 
thres of the night, and confided the care of their 
beloved mistress; then watching from a high cliff 
which overlooked the cavern, he assured himself of 
Julia’s entire safety in the arrival of these faithful 
servants, and with an expression of grief and des- 
pair, which revealed the conflict of his spirits, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ farewell! farewell forever!” and 
disappeared amid the forest. 

Moved to deep sorrow by the picture which her 
knights presented of the fate of Fondi, Julia de- 
termined to visit the place ere she set off for Ponto 
Corvo. Seated in a litter, formed of interlaced 
branches, and accompanied by her own knights 
and several of the robber band, who, whether mo- 
ved by her dignity, or the prospect of her handsome 
ransom, watched over her with the most defer- 
ential care. The Duchess soon reached the de- 
vastated town. Alas! it was a scene of ruin, for 
few of its inhabitants had escaped from the sword, 
or from slavery ; the flames still raged fiercely, so 
as to prevent the possibility of being extinguished, 
and only their remoteness from the other buildings 
had yet prevented the castle and one of the churches 
from becoming a prey te the devouring element. 
Within the former, however, all was entirely de- 
stroyed. The fine old pictures were torn from the 
walls; its noble statues crushed to pieces; even 
the tombs of Marcus and Prosper Colonna had 
been broken open and their bones scattered reck- 
lessly around. But it was the sight of the few 
living inmates of the place that awakened Julia’s 
deepest commiseration. There might be seen an 
orphan child, weeping over the corpse of its mur- 
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dered parents; there the mother lamenting her 
lost daughter, the wife her husband, or the brother 
his sister; in truth, there were none who were not 
in that fearful night bereaved of some object of ten- 
der affection. With streaming eyes the Duchess 
passed from one to another of the hapless groups, 
seeking to proffer assistance and consolation ; but 
alas! what could°a woman's feeble arm perform 
against the decrees of mighty Fate? Her heart 
too was bleeding with sorrow, since besides the 
distress caused by Giovanni's disappearance, she 
had lost many of her attached servants, though 
thanks to Heaven! the most faithful was still left 
her in her friend Leonora Orbito, who had that 
morning received the news of the destruction of 
Fondi, and wretched concerning the Duchess, had 
hastened to Ponte Corvo, which, as she judged 
rightly, would prove the nearest asylum. Their 
meeting was full of painful feeling, and when Leo- 
nora learned that Giovanni had been Julia’s deliv- 
erer, she earnestly enquired, “ where is he? let me 
thank him in person.” 

“ He has gone! he has left me for ever!” ex- 
claimed the Duchess vainly seeking to prevent a 
gush of tears; ‘‘no one has seen him since this 
morning, he has escaped from my overflowing grat- 
itude ; yet ah! his remembrance will ever live in 
my heart; I will ever cherish for him the deepest 
respect, the warmest friendship, the most devoted 
;’ here Julia paused suddenly, while a crim- 
son blush suffused her pallid features. 





CHAPTER XII. 


In the course of a few months after the above 
mentioned incidents, the aged Colonna yielded to 
the course of nature and expired, breathing bless- 
ings on the wife, who had remained faithful to him 
through so many trying circumstances. Free to 
follow her heart’s strongest impulse, the youthful 
widow now made enquiry concerning her preser- 
ver, but could only learn, from his parents, that 
immediately after quitting her service, he had left 
Italy in a vessel bound for Tunis, and had not 
allowed them to hope any speedy retarn. 

Although many princes and noblemen sued for 
her hand, yet in her regret of the good Colonna, 
and in her anxiety concerning Giovanni, Julia 
scarcely gave ear to their proposals, but for her 
device employed a garland of Amaranth, with this 
inscription, ** Non Moritura,” as if to preserve in 
her own mind a constant remembrance of the dead, 
and perhaps, a faithful devotion to the living. 

Six years past by, when as she one evening sat 
with Leonora. in her favorite grotto, where she had 
bestowed the last token of her regard on Giovanni, 
in the fragrant rose which she gave him at part- 





looking person, who had departed immediately on 
presenting it. With trembling fingers she tore open 
the sheet, and became pale as death as she gazed 
on the contents; a faded wreath of amaranth, in 
the middle of which lay the knot of ribbon, and 
the withered rose, while beneath was written in 
indistinct characters, as by one just expiring, “Von 
Moritura:” Alas! she needed no further explana- 
tion of his fate; for Julia felt that only in death 
would he have relinquished these her precious 
gifts. 

““Ah! how worthless seemed all the gifts of for- 
tune,” she exclaimed after a long pause, during 
which tears rained in torrents down her pallid face. 
“T have enjoyed to the utmost all that woman 
generally considers most worthy of envy. The lay 
of the poet has been called forth by these now 
faded features: men of learning have bowed be- 
fore my spirit, as at a holy shrine ; wealth has lav- 
ished upon me its never failing treasures ; 1 owned 
a husband who, by his generous devotion, showed 
that he regarded me as his idol; but, alas! in this 
full cup of fortune was mingled one bitter drop, 
which poisoned for me the whole intoxicating draft; 
and in the midst of my splendid career, even when 
I felt myself at the summit of glory, I was poor as 
the poorest beggar, for alas! the love that could 
alone lend enchantment to every pleasure, was de- 
nied to me for ever; and although I was the sun 
in whose rays crowds hovered and gained warmth, 


| yet my own heart remained as cold as though its 


pulsations had ceased entirely. Yes, dear Leonora, 
the Gypsey’s words were true, when she foretold 
that one dark cloud of sorrow, and ah! have I not 
learned by my own sad experience, that the happi- 
ness of earth is never unalloyed.” 


Mary E. Les. 
Charleston, S. C. 





IMAGININGS. 


‘¢ Farth hath bubbles as the waters have, 
And these are of them.” 


I stand upon a mountain’s brow, 
Whose head the dark trees shroud ; 

Adown its side, a wild stream leaps, 
With music sweet and loud ; 

A deep glen stretches to the right, 
Before, a peaceful vale, 

And o’er my head, with canvass spread, 
The stately cloud-ships sail. 


Gracefully at the mountain’s foot, 





ing, a servant entered, bearing a small packet, 
which, as he said, had been handed him by a foreign 





A broad stream sweeps away, 
And on its waves, like many stars, 
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The sunbeams dance and play ; 
The hills prolong the boatman’s song, 
As o’er that burnish’u wave, 
He bears the fruit which mother earth 
His honest labors gave. 


Afar the humble farm-house stands, 
Embower'd in green trees ; 

In many a field the golden crop 
Is waving in the breeze ; 

The drowsy oxen seek repose 
Beneath the cooling shade, 

While on the green, the flocks are seen 
To crop the tender blade. 


While thus entranced, I view the scene, 
Whose beauty fills my soul— 

Far from the din—the noise of men, 
And from the world’s control— 

I feel that I forever here, 
In dreamy mood could roam, 

With nature for my only friend— 
Her temple for my home. 


Where yonder tall cliff frowning looks 
O’er rocks and trees below, 

About whose form the wild vine clings, 
And wild flowers sweetly blow, 

There half secluded from the view, 
Within a quiet spot, 

A blest retreat, for fancy meet, 
Should be my mountain cot. 


And I would have upon a shelf, 
Some books of choicest lore— 

Bright gems of thought by genius wrought, 
From nature’s boundless store— 


There ** sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy’s child,” 


With Milton at his side, 
Like kings of old, in cloth and gold, 
Should high o'er all preside. 


And I would have to ride at morn, 
A steed of gallant mien; 

With high arch’d neck and eagle eye, 
And coat of glossiest sheen— 

While o’er the hills I'd speed to meet 
The morning's earliest beams, 

My mind to me, a realm should be, 
My subjects, airy dreams. 


And I would lie, with rod and line, 
Upon the banks so green,— 
Not quite awake, nor yet asleep, 
Bat somewhere just between ;— 
And waiting then with curious art, 
The finny tribe to snare, 
Oo upward wing my thoughts would spring, 
Like wild birds in the air. 


And when the day, with parting ray, 
Throws wide her golden vest, 

And upward springs the broad, red moon 
To light the sun to rest, ; 

Then wrapt in many an olden dream, 
Upon the waves Id glide, 

And watch afar each trembling star 
Look down upon the tide. 


Thus bright as childhood’s sunny dream, 
Should flow life’s sparkling wave— 

No dread unrest, to rend the breast— 
No sorrows stern to brave :— 

The rocks, the stream, the morning’s beam, 
The starry smiles of night, 

Should waken ever in my heart 
The spirit of delight. 


Bracton, 
Charlestown, Jefferson Co., Va. 





NINE NEW POETS. 


1. Poems. By R. W. Emerson. Boston: James Mun- 
roe & Co. 1847. 16 mo. pp. 251. 


2. Poems. By Witxuiam Ettery CuHannine. Second 
Series. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1847. 16 mo. 
pp- 160. 

3. Schiller’s Homage of the Arts, with Miscellaneovs Pieces 
from Riickert, Freiligrath, and other German Poets. By 
Cuares T. Brooxs. Boston: James Munroe & Co, 


1847. 16 mo. pp. 151. 
4. Poems, By Wittiam W. Srory. Boston: Little & 
Brown. 1847. 16 mo. pp. 249. 


5. Poems. By Tuomas Bucuanan Reap. Boston: W. 
D. Ticknor & Co. 1847. 16 mo. pp. 124. 


6. The Island Bride, and other Poems. By James F. Cot- 


maN. Boston: W. D. Ticknor & Co. 1846, 16 mo. 
pp. 164. 
7. Poems. By Frances EvizasetnH Browne. Cam- 


bridge: Metcalf & Co. 1846. 16 mo. pp. 155. 


8. Songs of the Sea, with other Poems. By Errs Sar- 
GENT. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1847. 18 mo. 
pp. 208. 


9. Shells from the Strand of the Sea of Genius. By Har- 
R1ET Far“ey. First Series, Boston: James Munroe 
& Co. 1347. 12 mo. pp.300. 


One of our critical brethren across the ocean, 
some years ago, observing the almost countless 
multitude of books already in being, and the con- 
stantly increasing productiveness of the press, re- 
marked in rather a plaintive way, that unless some 
short-hand process was speedily invented, the art 
of reading must be given up in despair. The ap- 
prehension was not wholly groundless, though it 
seems exaggerated, for it proceeds on the suppo- 





sition that books are printed only in order that they 
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may be read; while it is evident that many books 
are printed now-a-days without the slightest ex- 
pectation that they will be read by anybody. As 
faithful reviewers, bound to watch the proceed- 
ings of authors, pretty much as Mr. Flamstead 
was appointed to look after the stars, we are sup- 
posed to know more than most people about “ new 
publications,” and to be able to give seasonable no- 
tice when any thing remarkable appears above the 
literary horizon, We are proxies for the public, 
who now do much of their reading at second hand, 
and trust to newspapers, magazines, and reviews, 
for an, estimate of books which they are too poor 
to purchase, or too indolent to peruse. 

The office is at. all times a sufficiently onerous 
one; but at certain periods of the year, it becomes 
quite intolerable. At the beginning of winter, for 
instance, there is some demand for pretty gift- 
books, as acceptable presents for Christmas and 
the New Year. Dainty little volumes, with hot- 
pressed leaves and vellum-colored, or arabesque 
covers, slip in among new work-boxes, droll bronze 
figures, and articles of papeterie and bijouterie, 
(we must have French names for our bawbles,) as 
appropriate ornaments for the centre-table. No 





one thinks of reading the books, any more than of 


using the work-boxes. Only the patient and con- 


scientious reviewer is expected to tell the public if 


there is any thing entertaining in them. As so little 
inguiry is made respecting the contents of the vol- 


umes, amateur authors gladly avail themselves of 


the opportunity to inflict their wares upon the pub- 
lic. Essays, tales, sketches, travels, treatises upon 
moral law, and “ elements” of every science make 
their appearance almost by hundreds, to deck the 


bookseller’s counters for a week, and his shelves 
for a century. Great as the demand may be, the 


supply is still greater. 


We are at first disposed to pity the publishers 
who have hazarded their capita] in an enterprise so 
unpromising. Bat the worthy bibliopolists need 
no commiseration ; they are far too shrewd to en- 
Formerly, it was the fash- 
ion for the publishers to pay the authors; now, 
the rule is inverted, and the authors alone pay, and 
very round sums, too, for the use of a publisher’s 
name, and for the privilege of appearing before the 
Most writers now-a-days belong to the 
diletlanti society, and the frequency of their ap- 
pearance is measured not so much by the extent of 
their reputations, as by the length of their purses. 
This change of practice was vey necessary ; oth- 
erwise, the glut in the book-market would have 
Authors have 
fairly turned the tables on their old tyrants; Grub 
Street now rules Paternoster Row, instead of be- 


counter any such peril. 


public. 


bankrupted ‘the trade” long ago. 


ing its ill-paid menial and slave. 


In this crowd of seekers after literary immor- 
tality, the poets, of course, are not found wanting. 
They make their appearance in flocks at this pro- 
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pitious season, just as the wild geese, with disso- 
nant clang, wing their way southward at the be- 
ginning of winter. Here are nine young disciples 
of Apollo,—just the number of the Muses,—whom 
we have the pleasure of introducing to the public, 
with their maiden publications in their hands, and 
glowing with the blush of ingenuous shame and 
ambition. One or two of them, perhaps, are old 
sinners; but the greater number are evidently just 
caught. They are in the agonies of a first ap- 
pearance, and undergoing as much perturbation as 
a young legislator when he makes his maiden 
speech. Our good city of Boston may well be 
called “the literary metropolis” of America; we 
doubt whether any other city in the world ever 
turned so large a brood of poets out of the nest in 
one season, Some crusty old fellows may per- 
haps exclaim with Pope,— 


“All Bedlam or Parnassus is let out!” 


But they will do wrong to be surly about the matter. 
They are not obliged to read all these volumes, 
which contain, according to a rough computation, 
about eighteen hundred pages of rhyme and blank 
verse ; that task falls only on the hapless review- 
er, and he will doubtless be alone in the perform- 
ance of it. He has enjoyed some reputation for 
the power of rapid perusal and omnivorous diges- 
tion, and this is certainly an occasion to put his 
abilities to the test. 

With a view not more to our own ease and com- 
fort, than to the welfare and future renown of these 
callow poets, we would earnestly entreat them to 
pay a little more heed to the difference between 
quality and quantity. One cannot make himself 
more sure to sink in the sea of oblivion, than by 
tying a heavy load of his own works about his 
neck ; all the corks and bladders he can muster,— 
newspaper puffs, the flattery of admiring relatives 
and friends, and the applause of a little coterie,— 
will never save him. His epitaph in our literary 
annals will be, that he put to sea with a weighty 
cargo of poetry, and was never heard of more. 
All the poems of Collins, Gray, and Goldsmith 
united would hardly fill a volume as large as the 
least of those now before us; but each of these 
great names has already survived one century, and 
not a leaf of their laurels has faded. If either 
of them had begun his career with the publication 
of a book like one of these, containing an indefi- 
nite number of songs, miscellanies, lyrics, and son- 
nets, his fame would not have survived his funeral. 
The satirist laughs at the poet 


“ Who strains from hard-bound brains six lines a year ;” 


but his own glory would now shine all the brighter, 
if he had not heaped so many verses upon it. We 
maintain, that the class of poets whom he sneers 
at ought to receive all encouragement. 
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not many such in our day; the disorder under 
which our contemporaries suffer is of a different 
character. 

A knack at versification, a tolerable command 
of poetical diction, and a store of well-used ima- 
ges are now very common endowments ;: hardly any 
one can pride himself over his neighbors in the 
possession of them. Rhyming is as easy as pun- 
ning, to one who will allow his thoughts to run 
more by the associations of sound than of sense. 
The universality of these gifts, if all persons were 
equally ambitious, might produce very serious con- 
sequences ; our literature would be drowned by an 
inundation of poetry. We should all be so busy 
in writing verses, that nobody would have leisure 
to read them ; or if they did, they would be very 
caustic critics, for it was long ago remarked, that 
‘“* poetry is like brown bread, since those who make 
it at home never like what they meet with else- 
where.” Sometime in the course of his life, under 
the influence of love, madness, or some other ca- 
lamity, almost every one is silly enough to sin in 
rhyme. 


“ Scribimus indocti, doctique, poemata passim.” 


But not every one is so foolish as to publish his 
sins to the world. With more prudence than am- 
bition, he first consigns them to the depths of his 
writing-desk, and afterwards to the flames. The 
world would not have suffered an irreparable loss, 
if a large portion of the poetical vagaries now be- 
fore it in print had undergone the same fate. 

Old John Locke—rather a prosaic and plain spo- 
ken character it is truae—declared many years ago 
that there are no mines of gold or silver in Par- 
nassus. “It is a pleasant air, but a barren soil; 
and there are very few instances of those who 
have added to their patrimony by any thing they 
have reaped from thence.” Fame is the only com- 
modity that can now be gathered on the sacred 
mount; and we have great fears, too, that nearly 
the whole of this crop has been reaped and ap- 
propriated. There are so many seekers after it, 
that they jostle one another, and, in almost every 
case, come back empty-handed. Amateur poets, 
especially, who dabble in rhyme only for their own 
amusement and the profit of the booksellers, can- 
not hope to glean much in a field, the resources of 
which are so carefully husbanded. ‘ The mob of 
gentlemen who write with ease” has continued to 
increase in number ever since the daysof Pope; too 
indolent and independent to seek the favor of the 
public on which they are not obliged to depend, all 
their talent passes off in a languid and washy fa- 
cility of versification, which can gain no applause 
beyond the circle of their spinster cousins and 
maiden aunts. ‘The privations, the throes, and the 
rewards of genius are equally unknown to them. 

But it is time to look more particularly at the 
merits of this batch of poets. At the head of the 











list stands Mr. Emerson, whose mystical effusions 
have been for some years the delight of a large 
and increasing circle of young people, and the des- 
pair of the critics. He is a chartered libertine, 
who has long exercised his prerogative of writing 
enigmas both in prose and verse, sometimes with 
meaning in them, and sometimes without,—more 
frequently without. Many of his fragments in 
verse—if verse it can be called, which puts at de- 
fiance all the laws of rhythm, metre, grammar, and 
common sense—were originally published in The 
Dial, lucus a non lucendo, a strange periodical 
work, which is now withdrawn from sunlight into 
the utter darkness that it always coveted. These 
fragments, with some new matter, are now first col- 
lected in a separate volume, and published, as we 
believed, with a sly purpose on the part of the au- 
thor to quiz his own admirers. His prose essays, 
on their first appearance, were received with about 
equal admiration and amazement; always enig- 
matical and frequently absurd in doctrine and sen- 
timent, they also contained flashes of better things. 
Quaint and pithy apothegms, dry and humorous. 
satire, studied oddities of expression, which made 
an old thought appear almost as good as a new one, 
and frequent felicities of poetical and picturesque 
diction, were the redeeming qualities that compen- 
sated the reader for toiling through many pages 
filled with a mere hubbub and jumble of words. 
Startling and offensive opinions, drawn mostly from 
systems of metaphysics that were long ago explo- 
ded and forgotten, were either darkly hinted at, or 
baldly stated without a word of explanation or de- 
fence. Poet and mystic, humorist and heretic, the 
writer seemed, on the one side, to aim at a revival 
of Heraclitus and Plotinus, and on the other, to be 
an imitator of Rabelais and Sterne. A few touch- 
es of recondite learning, obviously more fantastic 
than profound, added to the singularity of the com- 
pound which he presented to the public. He prob- 
ably accomplished his first purpose, when his es- 
says simply made people stare,— 


“While some pronounced him wondrous wise, 
And some declared him mad.” 


But it is only in his prose that Mr. Emerson is 
a poet; this volume of professed poetry contains 
the most prosaic and unintelligible stuff that it has 
ever been our fortune to encounter. The book 
opens, very appropriately, with a piece called The 
Sphine. We are no Cidipus, and cannot expound 
one of the riddles contained in it; but some of 
our readers may be more successful, and a speci- 
men of it shall therefore be placed before them. 
It matters not what portion is extracted, for the 
poem may be read backwards quite as intelligibly 
as forwards, and no mortal ean trace the slightest 
connection between the verses. 


“ The fiend that man harries 





Is love of the Best; 
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Yawns the pit of the Dragon, 
Lit by rays from the Blest. 
The Lethe of nature 
Can’t trance him again, 
Whose soul sees the perfect, 
Which his eyes seek in vain. 


“ Profounder, profounder, 
Man’s spirit must dive ; 

To his aye-rolling orbit 
No goal will arrive ; 

The heavens that now draw him 
With sweetness untold, 

Once found,—for new heavens 
He spurneth the old.” 


We pause here to ask if, in the Italicized lines, 
the epithet “ aye-rolling” is not a misprint for eye- 
rolling. We never heard of an ever-rolling orbit, 
inasmuch as the orbit usually remains still, and 
the object, or body, rolls in it. ‘ The eye -rolling 
in its orbit” is a phrase intelligible enough by itself, 
though it has no imaginable relation here with the 
context. Then, again, it is not strange that “no 
goal will arrive ;” goals do not usually arrive, but 
remain fixed ; they are the points arrived at. 


“Pride ruined the angels, 
Their shame them restores ; 
And the joy that is sweetest 
Lurks in stings of remorse. 
Have I a lover 
Who is noble and free 7— 
I would he were nobler 
Than to love me. 


“ Eterne alternation, 
Yow follows, now flies ; 
And under pain, pleasure,— 
Under pleasure, pain lies. 
Love works at the centre, 
Heart-heaving alway ; 
Forth speed the strong pulses 
To the borders of day. 


“ Dull Sphinx, Jove keep thy five wits !” 


Amen! We will quote no farther here, lest we 
should entirely lose ours. An “ alternation,” that 
“now follows, now flies,” is an idea profound 
enough to puzzle the wits of most philosophers. 

We cite one other stanza from a different page, 
as it shows what improvements the poem has un- 
dergone in the process of incubation. 


“‘ Uprose the merry Sphinx, 
And crouched no more in stone ; 
She melted into purple cloud, 
She silvered in the moon ; 
She spired into a yellow flame ; 
She flowered in blossoms red ; 
She flowed into a foaming wave ; 
She stood Monadnoc’s head.” 


We have not The Dial at hand for reference; 
but if memory serves us aright, in the poem as 
first published, instead of the lines here printed in 
Italics, we had the following :— 





** She jumped into a barberry bush, 
She jumped into the moon.” 


This original reading seems to be preferable, as 
it is more simple and graphic; but the poet proba- 
bly struck it out, lest he should appear indebted to 
the highly imaginative lines of Mother Gouse,— 


“ Hey, diddle-diddle, the cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon.” 


The Sphinx concludes her oracles with this 
tempting declaration :— 


* Thorough a thousand voices 
Spoke the universal dame: 

‘Who telleth one of my meanings, 
ls master of all I am.’” 


We doubt whether the fulfilment of this promise 
will ever be claimed by any hody ; certainly not by 
us, for we do not know what is meant by a “ uni- 
versal” old lady. 

As original in his choice of subjects as in his 
mode of treating them, Mr. Emerson has some 
dainty lines addressed to the humble bee. We 
can quote only the two concluding stanzas, which 
show the minuteness and delicacy of the poet’s ob- 
servation of nature. 


‘“‘ Aught unsavory or clean 

Hath my insect never seen ; 
But violets and bilbery bells, 
Maple-sap, and daffodels, 

Grass with green flag half-mast high 
Succory to match the sky, 
Columbine with horn of honey, 
Scented fern, and agrimony, 
Clover, catchfly, adder’s tongue, 
And brier roses, dwelt among ; 
All beside was unknown waste, 
All was picture as he passed. 


“‘ Wiser far than human seer, 
Yellow-breeched philosopher ! 
Seeing only what is fair, 

Sipping only what is sweet, 

Thou dost mock at fate and care, 
Leave the chaff, and take the wheat. 
When the fierce northwestern blast 
Cools sea and land so far and fast, 
Thou already slumberest deep ; 
Woe and want thou canst outsleep ; 
Want and woe, which torture us, 
Thy sleep makes ridiculous.” 


Mr. Emerson delights to build a poem on some 
nearly forgotten anecdote, or myth, or recorded 
saying of the wise and great, either in ancient 
times or the Middle Ages. A sort of misty ref- 
erence to this theme appears here and there in the 
verses, and if the reader is lucky enough to re- 
member the anecdote, he may flatter himself that 
he can see a glimpse of meaning in them. But if 
unlearned or forgetful, no reference, no direct state- 
ment, no charitable foot-note, gives him the least 
hint of the writer’s purpose ; all is dark as Ere- 
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bus. Sometimes, an uncouth Sanscrit, Greek, or 
German compound word stands as the title of a 
few verses, and answers the poet's object to puzzle 
his readers quite delightfully. The contrivance is 
ingenious, and shows how highly obscurity is pri- 
zed, and that a book of poetry may almost attain 
the dignity of a child’s book of riddles. 

Thus, some lines headed Alphonso of Castile 
seem to be founded on the saying recorded of this 
king, ironically surnamed ‘** The Wise,” that if the 
Almighty had consulted him at the creation, he 
would have made a much better universe. A few 
lines may be quoted from this poem, as a specimen 
of Mr. Emerson’s more familiar style. It begins 
in this original manner :— 


“T Alphonso, live and learn, 
Seeing Nature go astern. 
Things deteriorate in kind ; 
Lemons run to leaves and rind; 
Meagre crop of figs and limes ; 
Shorter days and harder times.” 


After enumerating many other evils and imper- 
fections, equally important in character, the king 
proceeds to give his advice to the gods in the fol- 
lowing choice expressions :— 


“ Hear you, then, celestial fellows ! 
Fits not to be overzealous ; 

Steads not to work on the clean jump, 
Nor wine nor brains perpetual pump. 
Men and gods are too extense ; 

Could you slacken and condense ? 
Your rank overgrowths reduce 

Till your kinds abound with juice?” 


The poet probably meant to be satirical, refer- 
ring to the pragmatical and conceited tone of many 
foolish busybodies in the affairs of this world. The 
purpose was well enough; we can only call atten- 
tion to the neatness and elegance of the machinery 
contrived for this object, and to the poignancy of 
his wit. 

Another string of rhymes, entitled Mithridates, 
seems to be founded on the old myth respecting 
that monarch, that having discovered a sure anti- 
dote, he was able to snbsist entirely on the most 
active poisons. After babbling for a time about 
dogwood, hemlock, “the prussic juice,” and upas 
boughs, the poet breaks out into the following witty 
and coherent apostrophe :— 


“O doleful ghosts, and goblins merry ! 
O all you virtues, methods, mights, 
Means, appliances, delights, 

Reputed wrongs and braggart rights, 
Smug routine, and things allowed, 
Minorities, things under cloud! 
Hither! take me, use me, fill me, 
Vein and artery, though ye kill me! 
God! I will not be anouwl, 

But sun me in the Capitol.” 


We commend Mr. Emerson's intention not to 
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be an owl, though when he utters such dismal 
screeches as these, one may doubt whether the 
transformation has not already been effected. We 
never before felt the whole force of Horace’s ex- 
clamation, aut insanit homo, aut versus facit. 1s 
the man sane who can deliberately commit to print 
this fantastic nonsense? 

Another of these effusions is called Hamatreya. 
The word sounds like Sanscrit; we frankly con- 
fess our ignorance of its meaning, and have not 
time to hunt through lexicons and Encyclopedias, 
from one of which it was probably fished up, fora 
solution of the enigma. The reader may discover 
Mr. Emerson’s drift, if he can, in the following in- 
troductory lines. 


“Minott, Lee, Willard, Hosmer, Meriam, Flint 
Possessed the Jand which rendered to their toil 

Hay, corn, roots, hemp, flax, apples, wool, and wood. 
Each of these landlords walked amidst his farm, 
Saying, ‘’T is mine, my children’s, and my name's: 
How sweet the west wind sounds in my own trees ! 
How graceful climb those shadows on my hill! 

I fancy these pure waters and the flags 

Know me, as does my dog: we sympathize ; 

And, | affirm, my actions smack of the soil.’” 


We have not room to quote the whole of this de- 
lectable stuff. After proceeding for a while, in a 
similar strain, the poet breaks out into what he calls 
the Earth-Song. ‘ Hear what the earth says.” 


“Mine and yours ; 

Mine, not yours. 

Earth endures ; 

Stars abide— 

Shine down in the old sea; 
Old are the shores; 

But where are old men? 

I who have seen much, 
Such have I never seen. 


“The lawyer’s deed 

Ran sure, 

In tail, 

To them, and to their heirs 
Who shall succeed, 
Without fail, 
Forevermore. 


‘“* Here is the land, 

Shaggy with wood, 

With its old valley, 
Mound, and flood. 

But the heritors ? 

Fled like the flood’s foam,— 
The lawyer, and the laws, 
And the kingdom, 

Clean swept herefrom.” 


Those who think this Earth-Song is unparalleled 
are mistaken; we can produce a very similar pas- 
sage in prose, which the poet possibly had in view, 
and endeavored to imitate. That witty buffoon, 
Foote, happening to hear a person boast of the 
facility with which he could commit any passage 
to memory, undertook to write a few lines which 
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the other would not be able to remember accurately, 
even after repeated perusal. The challenge was 
accepted, and Foote immediately produced the fol- 
lowing, which we will match, for coherency of 
ideas, with any thing that Mr. Emerson has ever 
written. 


“* And she went into the garden to cut a cabbage 
to make an apple pie; and a she-bear, walking up 
the street, pops his head into the shop,—What! 
No soap! and he died; and she very imprudently 
married the barber, and at the wedding were the 
Hoblillies and the Jobillies, and the great Panjan- 
drum, with the little button at top, and they all 


danced till the gunpowder ran out the heels of their 
boots.” 


We mean to be fair with the poet. Having read 
attentively—horresco referens !—the whole book, 
we affirm that the specimens now laid before our 
readers fairly represent far the larger portion of it. 
Here and there a gleam of light intrudes, and we find 
brief but striking indications of the talent and feel- 
ing which Mr. Emerson unquestionably possesses. 
But the effect is almost instantly marred by some 
mystical nonsense, some silly pedantry, an intoler- 
able hitch in rhythm or grammar, or an incredible 
flatness and meanness of expression. In one of 
the longer poems, Monadnoc, one may cull a few 
single lines, and occasionally a couplet, or a qua- 
train, of great poetic beauty. But these are like 
a few costly spices flung into a tub full of dirty 
and greasy water; they are polluted by the me- 
dium in which they float, and one cannot pick them 
out withont soiling his fingers. Here is a couplet 
containing one of the best, and one of the worst, 
lines in the piece. The poet, addressing the moun- 
tain, exclaims with inimitable bathos,— 


“ Azes are thy days, 
Thou grand expresser of the present tense !”” 


The greater part of the poem is made up of such 
senseless jingle as this :— 


‘For the world was built in order, 
And the atoms march in tune ; 
Rhyme the pipe, and Time the warder, 
Cannot forget the sun, the moon. 

Orb and atom forth they prance, 
When they hear from far the rune ; 
None so backward in the troop, 
When the music and the dance 
Reach his place and circumstance, 
But knows the sun-creating sound, 
And, though a pyramid, will bound.” 


We can find no nominative to “ cannot forget,” 
there is no word to rhyme with “troop,” and, in 
the last four lines, subject and object are mingled 
in inextricable confusion. Mr. Emerson is evi- 
dently one of those poets, 


“ Who, free from rhyme or reason, rule or check, 
Break Priscian’s head and Pegasus’s neck.” 


Vor. XIT—38 





The following pretty and graceful lines form the 
only entire piece in the book. 


“O fair and stately maid, whose eyes 
Were kindled in the upper skies 

At the same torch that lighted mine ; 
For so | must interpret still 
Thy sweet dominion o’er my will, 

A sympathy divine. 


“Ah! let me blameless gaze upon 
Features that seem at heart my own ; 
Nor fear those watchful sentinels, 
Who charm the more their glance forbids, 
Chaste-glowing. underneath their lids, 
With fire that draws while it repels.” 


The publication of a volume of such poetry at 
the present day is a strange phenomenon; but a 
stranger, still, is the eagerness with which it is re- 
ceived by quite a large circle of neophytes, who 
look down with pitying contempt on all those who 
cannot share their admiration of its contents. It 
is stereotyped, and we hear that one or two thou- 
sand copies of it have been sold. How far the 
taste may be perverted by fashion, prejudice, or the 
influences of a clique or school, it is impossible to 
say ; but there must be limits to all corruptions of 
it which come short of insanity. It is possible to 
profess admiration which one does not feel; or for 
the faculties to be so impaired by disease as to be- 
come insensible to their appropriate gratifications. 
The ear may lose its perception of the finest har- 


monies, the olfactory nerve may no longer be grati- 


fied by the most delicious perfumes ; these would 
be mere defects, a loss of the sources of great en- 
joyment. But we cannot conceive of enjoyments 
being created of an opposite character. The ear 
cannot be trained to receive pleasure from discords, 
nor the sense of smell to enjoy a stench. As with 
the pleasures of sense, so is it with intellectual 
gratifications. We may never have acquired a 
relish for them, or we may lose it by neglect. But 
one cannot change the nature of things, and derive 
positive pleasure from that which is distasteful and 
odious by its original constitution. Incoherency 
of thought and studied obscurity of expression, an 
unmeaning jumble of words and a heap of vulgar 
and incongruous images, cannot, as such, be agree- 
able objects to contemplate. If praised by a sect, 
it must be because each one relies on the opinion 
of his fellows, so that there is not one independent 
judgment among them. If the hierophant of the 
sect be a shrewd humorist, it is most likely that he 
is mocking the weakness of his admirers. 

We pass on to the second Muse on our list. 
After turning over the leaves of Mr. Channing’s 
volume, one is tempted to exclaim,—Why, this is 
more excellent foolery than the other. His poetry 
is a feeble and diluted copy of Mr. Emerson’s,— 
not so mystical and incoherent, but far more child- 
ish and insipid. The two publications come to- 
gether very naturally, as cause and effect ; the one 
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is a commentary on the other, the pupil following 
very closely in his master’s principles of taste and 
composition, and carrying them out even more 
boldly to their legitimate results. Their peculiari- 
ties of style are matters of choice and not of acci- 
dent; their diction is slovenly upon system, and 
they strive after dulness and imbecility, as for hid- 
den treasures. ‘They have inverted the poetical 
decalogue, and strive to commit literary suicide 
with as much eagerness as others labor for literary 
immortality. We do not conceive, therefore, that 
we are doing them any disservice by holding up 
their peculiarities to the world; they are anxious 
to be expelled from the ranks of other poets, and 
court no honors but those of martyrdom. 

If it were not for this consideration, we should 
hesitate about taking any notice of Mr. Channing’s 
effusions. It is no pleasure to us, certainly, and 
will probably yield no gratification to our readers, 
to cover our pages with citations from sucha work. 
Criticism is thrown away upon it, so far as the au- 
thor isconcerned. But example is contagious, and 
a school of admirers and imitators is easily formed 
under certain influences, which may have a great 
effect in corrupting the public taste, unless a vigo- 
rous protest be uttcred in behalf of sound princi- 
ples and common sense. Novelties are always 
captivating, and the old standards of poetry are in 
danger of being neglected and forgotten, the old 
landmarks in the realm of taste of being swept 
away, by the mere force of numbers and impudence 
on the part of the innovators. Something may be 
gained by reaction, if the full extent of the evil be 
exposed at one view, and the public be enabled to 
view the brass and clay that compose the new lite- 
rary idols which they are invited to worship. 

First Love is the title of one of Mr. Channing’s 
more remarkable poems. Jt is a story about young 
Henry, who went to church, “ an old, a celebrated 
church ;” yet he went “ not as a worshipper,” or 
rather to worship only a young and fair-haired girl. 


“* Her name was Hester, lovely as the Spring. 
To them, this reverend building was a fane, 
Whereon the God of love, fair Cupid laid 

Two youthful hearts, then kindled into flame.” 


It was certainly heathenish to put a church to 
such uses, and Cupid never played a wilder trick 
than when he first kindled two hearts, and then laid 
them on “this reverend building” as on a gridiron. 
The poet now breaks out into a rapture. 


“O what is love, young Love, what liquid fire, 
What undiscovered furnace lighted up, 

What mirror in our breasts that thus presents 
A mistress in her bloom and glorious hour. 
To Henry no such thoughts, on Hester’s form 
The gentle youth turned gently a faint look, 
More worthy to be worshipped than the Host 
Which all the congregation worshipped.” 


A lively imagination certainly presents young 





love under a strange variety of aspects, making it 
appear, at one and the same moment, as “ liquid 
fire,” as an “ undiscovered furnace,”’——which would 
be in itself a very remarkable object,—and as 2 
‘mirror in our breasts.” ‘That “ faint look,” also, 
must needs have been a very holy look, if it was 
‘more worthy to be worshipped” than things di- 
vine. But young Henry, as we shall see, had 
some rather peculiar notions of theology. The 
sound of the Sabbath bell, we are told, often sent 
a thrill of fear through his heart, 


“Lest Hester might not be at church that day. 

Yet Hester came, and week succeeded week, 

And months fled by, and sometimes Hester came not. 
When she was absent, Henry felt how vain, 

How utterly vain and hollow was the Creed 

Taught from the Liturgy and New Testament.” 


We fear the poor youth had been very imper- 
fectly instructed both in logic and the Catechism. 
If he went to church only to see Hester, it was a 
very proper punishment for him that she should 
stay away, and in her absence that he should be 
delivered over to Satan. He seems to have been 
a feeble-minded youth, for he never told his love, 
and never came “nearer lovely Hester’s form,” 
than when in church, or when 


“ He paced the quiet street where Hester lived.” 


The story is very short, for this is the whole of it, 
the poet probably thinking that brevity is the soul 
of pathos, no less than of wit. We learn, how- 
ever, that 


“The ancient Church still holds the sacred form, 
And hollow ghosts stalk through the gloomy aisles, 
But Hester's form has fled, and Henry's fled.” 


They ought to have joined company with the other 
ghosts, and continued to stalk through the aisles 
for at least a century. But they have fled, and 
may peace go with them; for they were a rare 
couple. 

Paulo majora canamus ; let us now pass to the 
** Ode,” the only one in the volume, and see how 
our poet succeeds in the lyric strain. As most of 
it is written in the second person, it is apparently 
addressed to somebody, or to something,—we know 
not what; for the poet does not condescend to in- 
form us. It is evidently written in imitation of 
Mr. Emerson, for one stanza is quite as intelligi- 
ble as another, or when standing alone as in com- 
pany with its fellows. It is, therefore, quite con- 
venient for quotation. 


“ The circles of thy Thought, shine vast as stars, 
No glass shall round them, 

No plummet sound them, 

They hem the observer like bright steel wrought bars, 
And limpid as the sun, 

Or as bright waters run 

From the cold fountain of the Alpine springs, 

Or diamonds richly set in the King’s rings.” 
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we never heard that they shone “ vast” before. 
This must be the effect of the poet’s imagination, 
which is a very lively one, as it can find a simi- 
larity between “circles of thought” and “ steel- 
wrought bars.” 


“ The pins of custom have not pierced through thee, 
Thy shining armor 

A perfect charmer : 

Even the hornets of Diwinty, 

Allow thee a brief space, 

And thy Thought has a place, 

Upon the well-bound Library’s chaste shelves, 
Where man of various wisdom raiely delves.” 


We are a little staggered by “the hornets of 
Divinity,” as it is not guile clear what the poet 
means, Is it an allusion to the text in Exodus,-- 
*“* And I will send hornets before thee, which shall 
drive out the Hivite, the Canaanite, and the Hit- 
tite from before thee?” Then the person here ad- 
dressed must be one of the heathen. 

As Mr. Emerson has written quite a long poem 
on Mount Monadnoc, it was quite natural that Mr. 
Channing should indite another of equal length on 
Mount Wachusett. While on the summit, having 
gained what it is the fashion to call a “ deeper in- 
sight into the heart of things,’—though we never 
could tell what this phrase means,—he improves 
the opportunity to discourse about politics and re- 
ligion. 


“ Society is leagued against the poor, 
Monopolies close up from most the door 
To fortune, Industry has come to be 
Competitive, all,—aristocracy ; 

Work is monotonous, a war for wealth, 
The universe is plainly out of health.” 


The poet must have thought the universe was in 
a very bad way indeed, when he undertook to physic 
it with such lines as these. His couplet about in- 
dustry reminds us of another, which we first heard 
in our undergraduate days, as an illustration of the 
straits to which college poets were sometimes re- 
duced for a rhyme. 


“‘ Father built a well-sweep, 
And wind blew it down ; sheep.” 


Mr. Channing, or as he here styles himself, a 
anon studendo, “the Student,” evidently thinks 
that the Christian religion, as well as Mr. Murray’s 
grammar, is an arbitrary imposition of rules which 
ought to be resisted by all freemen. 


“The Student said,—/Jf all this, truly so, 
A stagnant element cakes deep below, 
The threadbare relic of the elder age, 
The heirloom of Judea, that sad page 
Recording the fantastic miracles 
Done inthat day, which read like jugglers’ spells, 
Or incantations in a tiresome play, 
Which later editors might crib away.” 
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He thinks quite as poorly of the ordinances as 
the doctrines. 


** How cold to me the worn church-service is, 
I wonder that some people do not hiss.” 


We wonder, too, considering that geese are quite 
as able to hiss as to cackle. 

Thus far we have seen the poet occupied with 
reflections which might have occurred to him in 
the cupola of Boston State House quite as appro- 
priately as on the top of Mount Wachusett. But 
he now proceeds to discourse on topics which might 
really have been suggested by the genius loct. 
The impressive sound of the wind rushing through 
a vast forest has been compared to many things; 
it has been said to ripple, to rush, to howl, to whis- 
tle, and to roar; Mr. Channing determined to be 
original, goes to the barn-yard for an illustration, 
and for the first time in our lives we hear that the 
wind—crows ! 


“| hear the rustling plums of these young woods, 
Like young cockerels crowing to the solitudes, 

While o’er the far horizon trails a mist, 

A kind of autumn smoke or blaze.”— 


If our readers think this is the most astounding 
comparison to be found in print, they are quite mis- 
taken. To invert and apply the fine remark of 
Paseal, we may say that nature itself ceases to 
furnish objects of wonder, before Mr. Channing’s 


| imagination fails to supply fit images to illustrate 


them. 


—‘‘on some faint-drawn hill-sides fires are burning, 
The far blue smoke their out!ines soft in-urning, 
And now half-seen the Peterboro’ hills, 

Peep out like black-fish, nothing but their gills.”* 


Very remarkable hills those must be in the good 
town of Peterboro,’ though we are not quite sure 
whether they resemble the whole of the black-fish, 
or ‘‘nothing but their gills ;” as these last four 
words stand in glorious grammatical isolation. The 
following passage shows that the poet is quite as 
happy in describing colors as shapes and sounds. 


“ Out-bursts the sun, turns villages to gold, 
Blazons the cold lake, burns the near cloud’s fold, 
Drops splendidly a curtain of warm tints, 

And at an apple-green divinely hints.” 


The languishing and ecstatic admiration so hap- 
pily expressed in this last line, reminds us of a sub- 
ject on which we have the misfortune to differ 
from the members of that school of which Mr. 
Emerson and Mr. Channing are the brightest orna- 
ments. Hard-hearted critics as we are, we can 
sympathize with Cowper in his hearty love of the 


*]t may be as well to inform our readers that we are not 
responsible for the punctuation. of these extracts. The 





printer's rule in such cases is to “ follow the copy.” 
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sights and sounds of the external world. He could 
truly say, 
“Thou knowest my praise of nature most sincere, 
And that my raptures are not conjured up, 


To serve occasions of poetic pomp.” 


We can walk with him under his “ favorite elms,” 
and enjoy his visits to “ the timorous hare,” 


“ Grown so familiar with her frequent guest,” 


and to “the stock-dove unalarmed,” that “ sits 


cooing in the pine-tree,” and stints not “his long) 


love-ditty” at the gentle puet’s near approach. We 
may well exclaim, 


“ Happy who walks with him! whom what he finds 
Of flavor or of scent in fruit or flower, 

Or what he views of beautiful or grand 

In nature, from the broad, majestic oak, 

To the green blade that twinkles in the sun, 
Prompts with remembrance of a present God.” 


But a later race of poets have so profaned these 


beauties of the outward universe by their puling| 


raptures, their indiscriminate and idolatrous wor- 
ship, and their heathenish philosophy, that we al- 
most sicken at any allusion to them in verse. One 
of these modern bards, hovering between mysti- 
cism and silliness in his lackadaisical ecstasies, 
cannot be more aptly hit off than by Dame Quickly 
in her account of the fat knight’s death-bed :— 
“ After I saw him fumble with the sheets, and play 
with flowers, and smile upon his fingers’ ends, I 
knew there was but one way; for his nose was as 
sharp as a pen, and ‘a babbled of green fields.” 
Mr. Wordsworth has the questionable honor of 
leading the way to this exaggerated and fantastic 
manner, and of perverting the love of nature from 
its proper tendency to see everywhere “ the unam- 
biguous fuotsteps of a God” into a mere cover and 
pretence for some paltry dreams drawn from the 
old Pythagorean philosophy. He has carried the 
““ worship” of nature to an unreasonable and ridic- 
ulous excess, and fallen into “dizzy raptures,” not 
only over what is beautiful and grand in the out- 
ward world, but over low and disgusting objects, 
which no poetry ean elevate above their intrinsic 
meanness and vulgarity. Still, he ofien adorns 
his vagaries with so much magnificence of diction 
and splendor of imagery,—widely departing, it is 
true, from his own theory, by the very richness 
of these ornaments,—that we can pardon the over- 
strained fancies which he renders thus gorgeous 
and imposing. Weare content to hear him say, 


“To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


But to the crowd of his servile imitators, who have 
all his rant, and none of his imagination, all his 
mysticism, and none of his genius, no such indul- 
gence can be extended. It passeth human patience 
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to see one of these Noodles get down on his knees 
before a pigweed, and remain there mute with ad- 


miration, or staring open-mouthed after a bumble- 
bee, and calling it ** Yellow-breeched philosopher.” 
If their disorder had not passed the use of medi- 
cine, we would counsel them to go and study Cow- 
per’s T'ask, and learn to be ashamed of their 
mystic ravings and transcendental silliness. 

But we must go back and take leave of Mr. 
Channing, or rather allow him to take leave of us; 
for in some very traculent stanzas at the close of 
his volume, he has bravely thrown down his gaunt- 
‘let in the face of the whole critical fraternity. 
The lines are founded on the old myth about Keats 
being killed by an article in the Quarterly. We 
wish another hero had been chosen, as the name of 
this one is rather unmanageable in verse, and be- 
trays into sad perplexities those who are not fa- 
miliar with the mysteries of the plural number and 
the possessive case. We pass over some stanzas 
about critics who “ pluck courage from the Bravo's 
knife, and stick their victims in small streets by 


dark,” and come to the following : 


‘And most of all Jet them kill Keats alway, 
Or him that can be killed, as sure as steel, 
For many Keats’s creep about our day, 
Who would not furnish Herees half a meal. 


“ Who writes by Fate the critics shall not kill, 

Nor all the assassins in the great review, 

Who writes by luck his blood some Hack shall spill, 
Some Ghost whom a Musquito might run through, 


“Of Keats’ poetry I have small taste, 

But trust some Critics still are in the field, 

Whose well-puffed Pills are not composed of paste, 
Whose swords of lath with wisdom they do wield. 


“ For me, I trast they will not spare one line, 
Or else in frozen silence may abide, 

Pray may they hack like butchers at all mine, 
And kill me like that Keats if it betide.” 





Mr. Channing need not be alarmed ; we are fully 
satisfied that he is not a Keats, and that the utmost 
malice of the critics cannot harm him. 

Our readers may think we have given to these 
two volumes of “ poems” more importance than 
they deserve; and we should think so too, but for 
evidence that is at hand of the extravagant admi- 
ration which they have excited in certain quarters. 
On our table are Miss Fuller's recently published 
volumes, entitled “ Papers on Literature and Art,” 
made up of articles mostly critical in their charac- 
ter, which had previously appeared in the maga- 
zines and newspapers of the day. One of her 
essays, on “American Literature,” gives a fair 
specimen of the taste and opinions of that school 
to which the fair writer belongs, and which is far 
from being insignificant in pointof numbers. Her 
criticisms are very brief, but comprehensive, and 
uttered certainly with no lack of confidence. Of 
Bryant she observes, that “his range is not great 
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nor his genius fertile ;” Halleck and Willis “ are|most of our contemporary bards seem to consider 
poets of society ;” and Dana “has written so little | a kind of dog-faced impudence as a necessary at- 
that he would hardly be seén in a more thickly gar- | tendant of genius, it is pleasant to see them tacitly 
nished galaxy.” rebuked by the example of one of their brethren, 


eel wits dy ’ who is too kind-hearted to inflict a direct castiga- 
“ Longfellow is artificial and imitative. He bor-| 


rows incessantly, and mixes what he borrows, a them, We are not pals but that Mr. 
that it does not appear to the best advantage. He Brooks has erred by excess of humility, and by too 
is very faulty in using broken or mixed metaphors. | high an estimate of the merits of his rivals or pre- 
The ethical part of his writing has a hollow, see-|decessors, He has done sundry German bards the 
ond-hand sound. He has, however, elegance, a| honor of translating their effusions, when we are 
love of the beautiful, and a fancy for whatis large | quite satisfied that he could have written better 
and manly, if not a full sympathy with it. His) 3 of hi ; Hi shah : 

verse breathes at times much sweetness; and if not | Poems oe ore a NGAER Gre Cay ere. 
allowed to supersede what is better, may promote. ited and rhythmical, and so far as we have had op- 
a taste for good poetry. Though imitative he is) portunity to compare them with the originals, they 
not mechanical. jappear tolerably faithful. Ue does not follow, it is 


We cannot say as much fer Lowell, who, we true, the fac-simile plan of translation, now so mach 
must declare it, though to the grief of some friends, | 


; . o"***\in vogue, which only reminds one of the story told 
and the disgust of more, is absolutely wanting in| fa Chi ‘ho, bei F 
the true spirit and tone of poesy. His interests in ® a Ve eee Sa ee “ 4 et 
the moral questions of the day has supplied the |duce a fine and costly piece of porcelain to which 
want of vitality in himself; his great facility at|some accident had happened, followed his instruc- 
versification has enabled him to fill the ear with a tions so literally as to copy with great skill and 
copious stream of pleasant sound. But his verse |jahor a crack which extended nearly the whole 
is stereotyped ; his thought sounds no depth, and ; 
length of his model. 

posterity will not remember him. WwW ; . Maria P 

““R. W. Emerson, in melody, in subtle beauty of | hen the Russian ae ee aulow abe 
thought and expression, takes the hghest rank upon|came as a bride to Weimar, in 1804, Schiller un- 
this list. But his poems are mostly philosophical, |dertook to prepare a poetical greeting for her, by 


which is not the truest kind of poetry. They | writing a little lyric drama, which was represented 
want the simple force of nature and passion, and, | 


. ’/at the Court Theatre of that Lilliputian duchy. It 
while they charm the ear and interest the mind, fail | T P # h 

to wake far-off echoes in the heart. The imagery | ¥2S ad iceme allegory, called he Homage of the 
wears a symbolical air, and serves rather as illus-|Atts, much resembling in form the Masques that 
tration than to delight us by fresh and glowing | were fashionable under the Tudors and the Stuarts. 


forms of life. Some peasants appear in the act of transplanting an 


s“ 4 . 
We must here mention one whom the country | orange-tree, richly laden with fruit, and sarround- 
has not yet learned to honor, perhaps never may, 


for he wants artistic skill to give complete form to ed by maidens and children, who hold it steady with 
his inspiration. This is William Ellery Channing, | Wteaths of flowers. They sing verses congrata- 
nephew and namesake of Dr. C.,a volume of whose | lating this tree :— 

poems,* published three or four years ago in Bos- 
ton, remains unknown, except toa few friends, nor, 
if known, would they probably excite sympathy, as 
those which have been published in the periodicals 
have failed todo so. Yet some of the purest tones 
of the lyre are his, the finest inspirations as to the 
feelings and passions of men, deep spiritual insight, AS the tree, or rather the lady, came from St. Pe- 
and an entire originality in the use of his means.” — | tersburg, which is many degrees nearer the north 


Vol. ii., pp. 132, 133. pole than Weimar, we think there was some poeti- 


._|eal license in speaking of those “ sunnier bowers ;” 
The volume by the Rev. Charles T. Brooks is' Fm : : 
rag but for this Schiller is not responsible, as he only 
so unpretending in character as to be sure of a| é ; » 
kind. if ‘calls it a tree “aus der fremden Zone,” from a 
ind, if uot a grateful reception. It consists solely , 
, |foreign zone. But he does term it an orange tree, 
of translations, the writer being content to act as d . bees stipend eed a detunen if 
. ‘ /and a e la ad receive ve education of a 
the herald of other men’s thoughts, instead of ornate y 


“Child of softer, sunnier bowers, 
In tiiese natal fields of ours, 
Here, henceforth, thy home shall be.” 





foisting upon the public his own. His modesty | Princess, be gptety coanneree ~ vane ee 
appears not only in the general scheme of his pub- | plant; Mr. Brooks, we suppose, by “softer, sunnier 
* ~ 39 . . *“” - 

bo ‘ Re ‘ to signify a Russian conserva- 
lication, but in the preface, which is written with. owere,” intended ~ anti “ 
aes ‘tory. Presently, the Genius of Beauty descends, 

playful simplicity and frankness, and expresses only | dedb Seeenidatt Aik. bai ota 

. ° . oO 

the diffident hope, “ that this little book may prove | 2ten ap sia Sa * ol . Rie cetented eve 
light enough for a winter holiday, and weighty | "° poet is careful to te vada apd og aun 
encuch to last throagh the next summer.” As) atts, and four for the rhetorical and musical ones. 
- " Each of these comes forward and addresses a short 
* The fair critic here alludes to the First Series of Chan-| posticul compliment to the princess “— whom 
ning’s poems. We have been reviewing the Second Series, | speeches may be taken as a sample of Schiller’s 


which is thought to excel its predecessor. manner, and of his translator’s skill. 






























































“ GENIUS [turning toward the Princess]. 


* Beauty’s creative Genius stands before thee, 
Attended by the Arts, a sister-band. 
*T is we who crown all human works with glory,— 
Palace and altar own our voice and hand. 
We dwelt long since with thy imperial name, 
And she, the lofty one who gave thee birth, 
Herself the holy sacrificial flame 
Tends with pure hand on her domestic hearth. 
She bade us follow thee with this our greeting,— 
Our sinile aloue earth’s proudest bliss completing. 


“ ARCHITECTURE [with a mural crown on her head, and a 
golden ship in her hand}. 


*‘ Enthroned by Neva’s banks, I graced thy home ; 
Thy world-renowned ancestor called me forth ; 
At his behest [ built a second Rome, 
The imperial seat and mistress of the North. 
A paradise of stateliness, astounding, 
Arose beneath my magic wand, one day ; 
And now life’s gay and busy din is sounding 
Where yesterday but gloomy fog-banks lay; 
Her bristling naval armaments gigantic 
Drive back old Belt to his sea-palace, frantic.” 


Schiller did well to compose this poetical trifle 
for the sake of complimenting his princely patrons, 
though the flattery appears un peu lourd for the 
nineteenth century,—a rather ponderous specimen 
of German fancy. But he probably attached little 
value to it, and it was unwise in him or his literary 
executors to include it in the edition of his works. 
What has procured for this Russo-Germanic or- 
ange-tree the honor of being again transplanted, 
and to our republican soil too, is more than we can 
imagine. We should as soon think of bringing 
over a German Eilwagen. 

Similar remarks might be made about many of 
the shorter pieces in this volume, which are hardly 
worth cutting out of the corner of a newspaper, 
even if they could ever have effected a lodgment 
there. Why translate what is of little or no value 
in the original? Many of them are from Freilig- 
rath, a German poet of our own day, who, proba- 
bly because he thinks the sunny climes of Italy and 
Greece, and even the far Orient, have now been 
sufficiently berhymed, has chosen to lay the scene 
of his poetry in Africa, and stuffs his verses ad 
nauseam with camels and palm-trees, lions and 
tigers, giraffs and hippopotamuses. There is some- 
thing peculiarly Teutonic in such a fancy. We 
shall next hear of a pudding-headed German poet 
in New Holland, making rhymes about ornitho- 
rhyochi and kangaroos. 
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Mr. Story has narrowly escaped being a poet ;| 
but it is one of those cases in which a miss is as_ 
good asamile. Ife has great facility and smooth- 
ness of versification, considerable fancy, and an 
almost unlimited command of poetical expression. 
But he is quite deficient in strong feeling and a 
creative imagination. We find abundance of sen- 
timent, and occasionally some tenderness; but no 





powerful and vivid emotion, no passion, and conse- 
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quently, nothing of the rapture and energy divine 
which belong to the true poet. His perception of 
the beautiful, both in nature and art, is delicate and 
tasteful, but is expressed in a form somewhat too 
abstract and esthetic, too elaborately cultivated 
and disciplined by rule, to be ever mistaken for the 
spontaneous and fervid admiration of the naturally 
gifted mind. The contents of his volume appear 
not so much like poems, as like studies in the art 
of poetry. We do not mean that they show ex- 
cessive labor; quite the contrary ; Mr. Story’s ex- 
traordinary fluency has rather betrayed him into 
great carelessness. He has a torrent of words and 
images ready to be poured out upon any topic; but 
he exercises little discrimination, and seeks to pro- 
duce effect more by redoubling his strokes than by 
aiming a single decisive blow. He is constantly 
striking quite near the mark, but never actually 
hitting it. And one quickly sees that he is not 
much in earnest in the affair ; he is exercising him- 
self rather for his own amusement, than with a 
view of kindling emotion or imparting delight to 
others. His verses show a fanciful exuberance of 
matter, but no inspiration. 

An instinctive perception of the limits of his 
powers has led to a very fortunate choice of sub- 
jects for two of the longer pieces in the book. 
These are entitled Music, and The Painter’s Dream; 
they contain descriptive catalogues in verse of the 
great painters and composers, with an attempt to 
set forth and analyze the effects produced by their 
respective arts. The idea is not a novel one, but 
it affords fine scope for a cultivated taste, and a 
studied appreciation of the beauties of art; and the 
characteristics of the several schools are brought 
out with some discrimination and effect in Mr. Sto- 
ry’s luscious and redundant style. He is more 
successful with music than with the sister art, prob- 
ably because he has more familiar acquaintance 
with the masterpieces of the great composers than 
with the productions of the old painters. We have 
room to quote only this fanciful description of a 
grand and intricate musical composition as per- 
formed in full orchestra. 


“Hark ! the whole orchéstra is in motion, 

And before its tongue the once blank air 
Trembleth like a moving, musical ocean, 

All alive with longing and with prayer. 
Now the mass of music is advancing 

Like a huge white cloud across the blue,— 
With its domes and spires in sunlight glancing, 

Shifting as the swift winds hurry through. 
Now it surgeth onward like the ocean, 

Bursting in wild foam along the shore, 
Hurrying on in vehement, restless motion, 

Crowding back in spray and wild uproar. 
Now ascending, higher still it ranges, 

And the far-off music of the spheres 
With angelic tones and interchanges 

Pierce the labyrinths of these human ears. 
From the sou! swarm forth its fair creations, 
Infinite seekings, vague and undefined, 
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Thousand outward-stretching aspirations, 
Wooed like blossoms by the soft spring wind.” 


Mr. Story’s great fault arises from his extraor- 
dinary copiousness of expression, leading to a 
vague and rambling diffuseness, which obscures 
and weakens his finest conceptions. He is by no 
means a lover of mysticism, but the poetry and 
the meaning of his verses are often effectually 
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are mere sound and fury, signifying 
are in Mr. Forcible Feeble’s most 
style. What follows is little better. 


nothing ; they 
characteristic 


“ Thy hoary locks thou shakest wildly forth, 
And scarless, in eternal youth, dost rage.” 


We must pass very hurriedly over the remainder 
of our tuneful Nine. Mr. Read is an artist, a 


shrouded from view under a mere fog of words. young sculptor, whose earlier designs were of 
Can any one, for instance, find rhyme or reason | great promise, and are said to have been very skil- 


in the following ? 


“Tmagination must abide content in nature’s 
limit,—the Ideal give its heart to the Real; the 
highest artist owneth her actual limitation, and 
builds the triumph of his art in them.” 


But change the collocation a little, without al- 
tering one of the words, and we have this stanza. 


“ Content in nature’s limit, 
Must abide Imagination,— 
The Ideal to the Real give its heart; 
The highest artist owneth 
Her actual limitation, 
And in them builds the triumph of his art.” 


This may be called the typographical art of poetry. 
Mr. Story’s most ambitious efforts are his least 
successful ones ; he is daring enough, but has not 
sufficient strength of pinion to sustain him in a 
long and lofty flight. The idea of The Island 
Home requires the poem to be of “ imagination all 
compact ;” but it is so unequally executed, that a 
portion of it reads like the journal of an unlucky 
fishing excursion, and the remainder like a fanci- 
ful allegory adumbrating some passage of human 
life. The Mistake is an humbler effort, and con- 
sequently a far more pleasing one ; it betrays very 
plainly a study of Tennyson’s Talking Oak and 
Locksley Hall; but it is prettily versified, and 
some of the stanzas tingle with earnestness, as if 
the poem were built on reality instead of fiction. 
Marian and Geraldine is a study after specimens 
by the same master ; it is a mere echo of the Cla- 
ribels, Lilians, Madelines, and Arianas of the same 
fantastic poet. Mr. Story’s “fatal facility” of 
verse easily lapses into imitation. When he imps 
his wings for a nobler flight, as in Prometheus, 
The Exhumation of Napoleon, and Niagara, the 
result is an entire failure. The lines addressed to 
“the thundering cataract” begin in this wise : 


Like hell-hounds from their slumber waking, 
And panting madly for their prey, 
Their whitening manes in fury shaking, 
And howling down their rocky way, 
From Erie’s sleep in rushing rapids breaking, 
Storms down Niagaray.” 


Horses, not hounds, have manes, though consid- 
ering the peculiar locality of the breed here re- 
ferred to, there is no telling what infernal appen- 


dages they may have had about them. Such lines 














fully transferred to the marble. We can readily 
believe it, for his verses show taste and feeling, 
with occasional gleams of fancy; and he seldom 
offends, even when he fails to please. But they 
are mere sketches, evidently committed to paper 
only in the hours of relaxation, when his hand was 
weary of holding the chisel. It was a hazard- 
ous undertaking to gather them from the mag- 
azines and newspapers, in which they probably first 
saw the light, and to send them forth to the world 
in this collected form as as if to challenge com- 
parison and criticism. For the most part, they are 
mere copies, reflections in water, of the more pop- 
ular effusions of favorite contemporary poets. Mr. 
Read is not a conscious plagiarist; if he had thought 


that a single line or image on his page was not his 


own, he would probably have blotted it out. But 
remnants and shadows of songs which he had loved 


appear to have haunted his memory, and to have 


become in a short time so incorporated with his 
own fancies, that he could no longer distinguish 
them; so that when he comes to hammer out a 
poem on his own anvil, the result is a strange com- 
pound, which is neither his own property nor that 
of any body else. Thas, Miss Barrett's fine poem 
of Lady Geraldine’s Courtship has given birth to 
Mr. Read’s Christine, in which the sentiment, the 
leading idea, the metre, the plot, the characters, 
are all, mutatis mutandis, borrowed from the Eng- 
lish exemplar. But the first few couplets show 
that Mr. Read sometimes mingles very pretty fan- 
cies with his illegal acquisitions. Yet we are not 
sure that even these fancies are his own; we have 
a dim recollection of having seen something very 
like them elsewhere. ‘The story is * supposed to 
be related by a young sculptor on the hill-side, be- 
tween Florence and Fesolé.” 


“Come, my friend, and in the silence and the shadow 
wrapt apart, 

I will loose the golden claspings of this sacred tome,—the 
heart. 


“By the bole of yonder cypress, under branches spread 
like eaves, 

We will sit where wavering sunshine weaves a romance in the 
leaves. 


« Here by gentle airs of story shall our dreaming minds be 
swayed, 

“ And our spirits hang vibrating, like the sunshine with the 
shade.” 
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Mr. Longfellow asks his lady-love to read to him. 


“Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of time.” 
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This is pretty and musical, and conveys rather 
a striking image; Mr. Read thus appropriates and 
mars it :— 


* Ye mighty masters of the song sublime, 
Who, phantom-like, with large unwavering eyes, 
Stalk down the solemn wilderness of time.” 





Miss Barrett’s Vision of Poets suggested to) 
Mr. Read The Bards, supplying not only the man- | 


ner and form, but many of the more striking ex- | 


pressions in it. As some of the stanzas are quite | 
successfuly executed, we will quote a few of them) 
as specimens of his best manner. 


“ Old Homer’s song in mighty undulations, 

Comes surging, ceaseless, up the oblivious main ;— 
] hear the rivers from succeeding nations 

Go answering down again :— 


“ Hear Virgil’s stream in changeful currents strolling, 
And Tasso’s sweeping round through Palestine ; 
And Dante’s deep and solemn river rolling 
Through groves of midnight pine. 


‘“*] hear the iron Norseman’s numbers ringing 
Through frozen Norway, like a herald’s horn ; 

And like a lark, hear glorions Chaucer singing 
Away in England’s morn :— 


. . . . 


“ The world-wide Shakspeare—the imperial Spenser, 
Whose shafts of song o’ertop the angels’ seats ;— 
While delicate, as from a silver censer, 
Float the sweet dreams of Keats ! 


“ Nor these alone ; for, through the growing present, 
Westward the starry path of Poesy lies,— 

Her glorious spirit, like the evening crescent, 
Comes rounding up the skies.” 


The sixth Muse on our list isthat of Mr. James 
F. Colman. He writes in a modest and sensible 
tone, putting forward no offensive pretensions, and 
not aiming to startle his readers by any eccentri- 
cities of thought or expression. His poems have 
no conspicuous merits, and no glaring faults; and 
we are quite reluctant to confess, that their only 
fault is that of being oppressively wearisome and 
dull. The patience of Job would hardly suffice 
for the perusal of The Island Bride, which is a 
narrative poem, consisting of nine mortal cantos, 
each containing on an average about thirty Spen- 
serian stanzas. We have no particular complaint 
to make of this operose undertaking; in Dogber- 
ry’s phrase, “it is quite tolerable, and not to be 
endured.” His rhymes are unexceptionable, his 
diction good, the versification smooth and uni- 


- excellence. 





form, and a bountiful array of the commonplaces of 











poetry appears on every page. Nearly all his 


stanzas are quite as good as half of those—the in- 


ferior half, it is trae—in the first two cantos of 
Childe Harold. But it is unfortunate for Mr. Col- 
man that he he has provoked this comparison, for 
we sadly miss the other half. He has availed him- 


self very liberally of the license granted by Hor- 
ace,— 


“ Verum operi longo fas est obrepere somnum ;” 


but has quite forgotten a subsequent remark of the 
same critic, though it has been so often quoted, 
about a certain class of poets whom neither gods, 
men, nor booksellers will tolerate. 

It is of no sort of importance what part of the 
poem we quote, in order to give our readers a taste 
of Mr. Colman’s quality; for it would be difficult 
to find a work of equal length so uniform in its 
If we had found any better stanzas 
than the following, we should have given them the 
preference for citation; and our readers may be 
assured that the remainder of the poem is quite 
as good as this sample. We take at random the 
opening of the first canto, from which it will ap- 
pear that the writer has been studying Byron very 
diligently ; it is much to his credit, that he has left 
out of his own work all traces of the noble bard’s 
wickedness and misanthropy, and rather unlucky 
for him, that he has omitted most of the poetry 
along with it. 


“QO, surely never superstition took, 
Fair Greece, more gentle lineaments than thine! 
In every sculptured god’s calm, earnest look 
Trace we a spirit only not divine; 
Thy sweet congenial credence did entwine 
Round each cold image, loveless and alone, 
Its tendrils,—as the fragrant clinging vine 
With purple petals paints the pallid stone, 

And to the lifeless form lends beauty not its own. 


“Tt lulled the yearnings of the human soul— 
Which ever would itself assimilate 
To the far orbs that o’er earth’s changes roll, 
Unquenched by the vicissitudes of fate— 
On its half-human breast ; and, with full freight 
Of odorous flower-buds, threw its arms around 
The restless heart, which ever craves to mate 
Itself with immortality, and, bound 
To earth by earthly ties, still struggles from the ground.” 


The minor poems at the end of the book are 
somewhat better; that is, they do not leave the 
readers’ mind in that state of languid quiescence 
which creeps over one after accomplishing a heavy 
task. ‘There are some vigorous lines among those 
“ suggested at the White Mountains,” and some 
tender images and pleasing description in Summer 
Musings and Mater Dolorosa; but neither of them 
rises so much above elegant mediocrity as to tempt 
us to enlarge our quotations. The Stanzas written 
after the Departure of an Allantic Steamer are the 
best in the volume, though it is a misfortune that 
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they remind one so plainly of Charles Sprague’s|atrical disguise cannot conceal their Yankee ori- 


glorious Shakspeare Ode; but Mr. Colman bor- 
rows nothing. 

The seventh Muse has inspired a lady, and we 
are of opinion that we shall best manifest our def- 
erence for the sex by passing over her effusions 
very hurriedly. Mrs. Browne is an Englishwo- 
man, who can probably allege the old excuse for 
her appearance in public,— 


“‘Obliged by hunger, or request of friends.” 


She has certainly a kind heart, and is disposed to 
commemorate in undying verse the virtues of some 
of these importunate friends, who might otherwise 
have remained unknown to fame. How grateful 
they are likely to feel for the compliment may be 
judged from the following stanza, taken from a little 


poem on the death of the Dowager Lady Powers- 
court. 


“She who gains a heavenly crown 
Earthly honors meekly wore, 

Gladly laid the burden down,— 
Powerscourt was the name she bore.” 


This is quite enough. It is but a brick from the 
Jady’s edifice, but an architectural survey of it could 
not convey a more faithful idea of the whole struc- 
ture. 

Mr. Sargeant has gained some reputation as a 
song-writer and dramatist, which is not likely to 
be either enhanced or diminished by the publica- 
tion of his collected poems. Some of his shorter 
lyrics are dashed off with great freedom and spirit, 
though they would suffer by comparison with the 
bold and fanciful strains of Barry Cornwall, after 
which they are evidently modelled. Many of them 
have been successfully wedded to music, which is 
a good proof of the writer’s skill in numbers. Mr. 
Sargeant’s ear is quite correct, and he has a fine 
flow of animated versification, which, with a manly 
tone of genial sentiment, and occasional delicacy 
and tenderness, has somewhat blinded the eyes of 
readers to his rather meagre fancy and lack of 
original thought. He probably lays no claim to 
the higher honors of poesy, and we are free, there- 
fore, to give him the tribute that is really due to 
the simplicity and transparency of his diction, and 
the melody of his rhymes. He does not labor to 
be either imaginative or profound, and therefore 
never sinks into bathos or obscurity. The con- 
tents of the volume are very unequal, many of the 
pieces being occasional in character, and written at 
long intervals,—for song appears to be his amuse- 
ment and not his vocation. 

We cannot say much for the dramatic frag- 
ments; the dialogue is lively, and the conversa- 
tional tone is well preserved, but these merits can- 
not eonceal a great lack of invention and poverty 





— 


gin, and their taik smacks of modern newspapers. 
Adelaide’s Triumph is the most pleasing among 
the occasional poems; the story is an old one, but 
it is prettily versified, in a vein of pure sentiment, 
and with some pathetic effect. The Martyr of the 
Arena is but partially suecessful, and Gonello is an 
utter failure. There is something in the Whistle- 
craft and Beppo style and stanza which is very at- 
tractive to young men about town, and to poets of 
society ; but to imitate them is hazardous, for with- 
out an exuberance of wit and fancy, they are flat- 
ter than stale beer. 

It is a pity that Miss Farley was so ill-advised as 
to adopt for her volume one of those coxcombical 
titles which the bad taste of Mr. Willis has brought 
into fashion. Nothing could be more inappropri- 
ate, considering the modest character of its con- 
tents, and the peculiar claims that it presents for a 
kind reception from the public. All that was 
wanted to secure immediate attention was a sim- 
ple announcement of the fact, that Miss Farley was 
the editor of the Lowell Offering, and one of the 
most successful contributors to it; and that, en- 
couraged by the favorable notice which has been 
taken of that periodical, both in this country and 
in Europe, she has collected from it, and published 
in a separate volume, her own fugitive pieces, both 
in prose and verse. The book, therefore, does not 
properly come under our cognizance at the pres- 
ent time, as two-thirds of its contents are in sober 
prose. But we wished to assist in making its pub- 
lication more widely known, so that the public may 
be able to form some estimate of the character and 
attainments of the females who are employed in 
the mills at Lowell. It shows what use was made 
of her leisure by one who spent twelve hours a 
day at the loom. 

The appearance of the Lowell Offering was re- 
garded as a strange phenomenon in England; but 
it excited comparatively little surprise here, where 
the blessings of education are so widely diffused, 
and a higher rate of wages, with a more earnest 
desire for independence, induces many to devote 
themselves to manual labor who are well qualified 
for a more ambitious, but less lucrative, calling. 
A farmer's daughter finds that she can earn more 
money by employment in a cotton factory, than by 
teaching a country district school ; and as nearly all 
distinctions of class are merely nominal in this 
country, it is not strange that she should choose 
the shortest road to independence. It will be her 
own fault, if she is not quite as much respected in 
the mill as in the schoolhouse. Miss Farley’s book 
shows more talent certainly, but not a higher de- 
gree of cultivation, or a wider range of reading, 
than is quite common among her associates in labor. 
She writes with facility and correctness, showing 





of thought. The names and garb of the persona- 
ges introduced are Jtalian or Greek; but this the- 
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a tolerable command of expression, and an instinct- 
ive good taste. Her poemsare smoothly versified 
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and display considerable fancy and humor, with 
frequent indications of deep feeling. She is evi-| 
dently most familiar with Burns and Mrs. Hemans, | 
and twoof her imitations of the former, The Mouse’s | 
Visit, and the Lines addressed to the Comet of | 
1843, in the manner of the Address lo the De'il, | 
are quite successful. Certainly, the perusal of her | 
volume was the least disagreeable portion of our | 
task, when we undertook to give our readers some | 
account of nine new poets. 
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| 
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CLARICE. 


Maidens there are of grace and light, 
Who, when ye dream about the sky, 

Come ever smiling, strangely bright, 
Between the fancy and the eye ; 

Ye feel them sweet to soul and sight, 
And sadden as ye see them fly. 


And she was one of those that grew 
The image kindred to the theme ; 
Still present to the mind and view, 
Though still as something in a dream ; 
~ I loved her beauties ere I knew, 
So well my thoughts did they beseem. 


Ill. 


Not long the heart an ideal thrills, 

Lacks comfort from the thing it woos ; 
For still the generous nature wills, 

That he shall find who still pursues ; 
The glad soul which a fancy fills 

Soon shapes the creature it must choose. 


IV. 


True to my fancy thus she grew, 

The living thing that was my thought; 
The spirit of grace, the woman too, 

That dreams had found for me unsought; 
If doubt declared the dream untrue, 


Clarice. 





Her smile the pertect faith soon taught. 








And ever still, in hours of gloom, 

She brought me glimpses of her skies ; 
Her presence freshened earth with bloom, 
And heaven lay starlike in her eyes; 
How should I vex me with the doom, 

Still wrought by evil destinies. 


Vi. 


Ah! hers were spells we may not feign, 
Born at her birth and fashion’d so, 
Ye ay not teach, or falsely train, 
By all th’ experience taught below ; 
To me they brought exceeding gain, 
But work'd her gentle spirit wo! 


Vil. 


For to the delicate heart that takes 
Its nurture from another's eyes, 

There’s danger when the breeze but shakes 
The lily, in the lake that lies ;— 

She weeps, lest love his perch forsakes, 
And dies with dread, lest rapture dies. 


Vill. 


The smile, that, like a forest bird, 
Starts up with sudden song to cheer ;— 
The sadden’d tone, that, sudden heard, 
Sounds strange and cold upon the ear ;— 
The hasty glance, th’ impatient word, 
These ever thrill’d her with a fear. 


IX. 


And pleasure’s self was like a pain 
So keenly felt was every bliss ; 
Even though convulsive throbb’d the brain, 
Lest life should bring no more like this ; 
The very love she lived to gain, 
Brought death when bonded in its kiss. 


She perished in her innocent youth, 

As well beseems the creature made, 
Like her, all tenderness and truth, 

Of such pure light, of such soft shade, 
So full of fear, and faith, and ruth, 

And born for love, of love afraid. 
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ESSAYS ON THE 
EARLY LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
OF ENGLAND. 
No. I. 
PREFACE. 


The earliest English author ever published, or 
commonly read, in the United States, is Shakes- 
peare. Few even among scholars have paid much 
attention to the language and Jiterature of the mo- 
ther country, before the age of the great poet. | 
Even Chaucer, the greatest humorist among the 
British poets, has few readers: because his lan- 
guage is antiquated, and his versification, to an 
unskilful reader, seems irregular and inharmoni- 
ous. All else in the ante-Shakespearean ages is 
as little known to the American public, as the lit- 
erature of China or Arabia. A few may have 
read the earlier pieces in the collections of Perey 
and Ellis:—but we suspect that most owners of 
these books, turn away from all that require the 
help of a glossary. Asto the Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage and literature—we may consider them as 
almost wholly unknown among us. The few cu- 
rious diggers into this neglected mine, generally 
choose to keep their acquisitions to themselves; 
because it is almost impossible to make them at- 
tractive to ordinary readers. We do not hope, in 
our brief notice of the Anglo-Saxon language and 
literature, to interest any, except those who feel a 
curiosity to know something about the mother 
tongue of our English, and something about the 
literature that has lain buried in it for eight or nine 
hundred years. It may also gratify some readers 
to mark the steps by which our modern English 
emerged, gradually, from age to age, out of the 
old Saxon; and how men expressed themselves in 
poetry and in prose, before Shakespeare sang and 
Bacon philusophized. 


Introductory Notice of the Affinities of the Eng- 
lish Language. 

The English belongs to the stock of languages 
called Indo-European, which have been spoken, 
time out of mind, from the farthest borders of In- 
dia to the Western shores of Europe. Philolo- 
gers have ascertained beyond question, that the 
ancient languages of Hindostan, of Persia, and of 
nearly all Europe, bore to one another so close an 
affinity, both in the form of their radical words and 
in their grammatical structure, as to show that they 
were all branches of one primitive language. 
These ancient languages are, the Sanscrit of Hin- 
dostan; the Zend of Persia; the Sclavonie of 
North Eastern Enrope; the Gothic—including 
the Seandinavian and Teutonic branches—of North 
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the Greek and Latin of the South. From these 








Western Europe; the Celtic of the West; and 


ancient languages have sprung, with a few excep- 
tions, the dialects now spoken throughout these 
extensive parts of the earth. It is sufficient to 
say in particular, that the Russians, Poles and Bo- 
hemians speak Sclavonian dialects; the Swedes, 
Danes, Norwegians and Icelanders, Scandinavian 
dialects of the Gothic; the Germans, Dutch and 
English, Teutonic dialeets of the Gothic; the 
Welch, Scottish Highlanders, primitive Irish, and 
peasants of Brittany in France, speak Celtic dia- 
leets: while the Italians, Spaniards, Portuguese 
and French, speak corrupted Latin; and the mod- 
ern Greeks retain, with no essential alteration, the 
noble language of Demosthenes and Plato. 

We should like to satisfy the reader, by suffi- 
cient examples, that all these languages bear infal- 
lible marks of their affinity. Bat we must limit 
ourselves to a few examples of a few langnages, 
including our English. Before we present them, 
we have some further remarks to make. 

While the Indo-European languages exhibit 
many points of agreement with one another, they 
differ essentially from all other languages. The 
Shemitie nations—the Hebrews, Syrians, Chal- 
deans, Arabians, Egyptian Copts, Abyssinians, 
Phenicians, and Carthaginians—proved their de- 
scent from a common ancestry, by the affinity and 
peculiar characteristics of their dialects. The 
Thibetians, Chinese, Burmans and Siamese, con- 
stitute another grand division of the human race, 
speaking different dialects of a peculiar monosyl- 
labical language. But we must hasten to our Teu- 
tonic family. 

Readers who have not attended to these inves- 
tigations, may be surprised and gratified to see 
evidence of affinity between the Greek. Latin, 
German and Saxon English. Before we present 
a few specimens of their agreement, we must re- 
mark, that to. come at the primary or radical form 
of a word, we must, in the first place, cast off the 
terminal syllables, which in Latin, Greek and other 
languages, have been added to form cases, num- 
bers and persons; and in the second place, we 
must make allowance for those changes in both 
vowels and consonants, which occur, sooner or 
later, in the pronunciation of all languages; rela- 
ted vowels, and related consonants sliding one into 
another, in divers ways according to circoumstan- 
ces; yet leaving generally the essence, or clearly 
marked traces, of the original sound. In the fol- 
lowing specimens we have expressed the Greek 
and German words with letters of our Roman- 
English alphabet. We have also ialicised those 
words which disagree essentially with correspon- 
dent words in the other languages. We forgot to 
remark before, that in Latin and Greek, a letter is 
sometimes dropped in the nominative, but appears 
in the genitive case. ‘This we have restored ia 
our specimens. 
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English. | Anglo-Saxon. | German. | Latin. | Greek 
Man, Man, Man, llowon, Anthrop, Aner, 
Eve, Fage, Hge, Auge, Augel, Ocul, Opthalm, 

Kar, Kare, Obr, Aur, Ouats, Outs, 
Nose, Naese, Nas, Nas, Rhins, 
Knee, Cneow, Knie, Genu, Gonu, 
Mouse, Mus, Maus, Mus, Mus, 

Acre (plough-land) | Aecer, Acker, Ager, Ager, 

Mill, Mylen, Muele, Mola, Mule, 
Wind, Wind, Wind, or Vind, Vent, Aet, Anem, 
Star, Steorra, Stern, Stella, Aster, 

Red Rose, Reod, or Red Rose, | Roth Rose, Raf Rosa, Eruthr Rodon, 
Much, Mackle, Mycle, Michel (old Ger.) Magn, Megal, 

All, Whole, Ball, All, Tot, Hol, 

Kat, Aet, iss, ind, Ed, 

Reach, Raee, Reich, Reck, (Por) reg, Oreg, 
Stand, Stan, Stand, Sieh, Sta, Sta, 

Upper, Ufer, Oeber, Super, Huper. 

Of, Off, Of, Af, Ab, Ab, Ap, Aph, 

1, (pronoun,) le, Ich, Ego, Ego, 

Thon, Thu, Du, Ta, Su, (Aeol. tu,) 
One, An, Ain, Ein, Un, En, Ein, 
Two, Twa, T’'swo, Tswe, Duo, Duae, Duo, 

Three, Thri, Drei, Tre, Tre. 





————————————— 


These few specimens of very common words, 
are sufficient to prove the relationship of the five 
languages. The list might be greatly extended. 
We might also point out a relationship in the in- 
flections of verbs: but we must proceed to our 
main object,—the history of the English language 
and literature, befure the age of Shakespeare. 


The Anglo-Saxon Language and Liicrature. 

The primitive inhabitants of the British Islands 
were Celts, who spoke the British or Welch dia- 
lect in the South, the Gaelic in the North, and the 
Irish in Ireland. The Romans after they had long 
possessed the island of Britain up to the line of 
the Forth and the Clyde, finally withdrew from it 
in the early part of the fifth century, and left the 
now degenerate Britons a prey to the fierce Cale- 
donians of the North, and to bands of Saxon ma- 
rauders from the coast of Germany. The Jatter 
soon obtained settlements in the island, as allies of 
the Britons. Their numbers rapidly increased ; 
and then came their neighbors the Angles, who 
were far less numerous in Germany than the Sax- 
ons, and settled next to them towards the North. 
From allies these strangers soon became masters 
of the Britons, and gradually drove them into the 
mountains of Wales. The Angles having at last 
migrated bodily from their native swamps and 
sands, were able to fill up the country from the 
neighborhood of the Thames to the neighborhood 
of the Caledonian Highlands. From them and a 
mixture of Danes, who in their turn attacked, plun- 
dered and settled, are descended the Northern 
English and the Lowland Scotch, whose broad, 
strong country dialects, are much more like the 
language of their marauding forefathers, than is 
the classical English of the present day. The 
Saxons who filled the valley of the Thames and 




















the country south of it, differed so little in lan- 
guage and manners from their German kindred in 
the North, that they all easily coalesced, and were 
as one people called Anglo-Saxons. But the su- 
perior numbers of the Angles, with their Danish 
intermixture, finally gave the name of English to 
the people and of England to the country as far as 
the Tweed ; beyond which the Scots maintained a 
sturdy independence against the Norman conquer- 
ors of England. 


But it was not the dialect of the Angles that be- 
came the language of Anglo-Saxon literature, 
Towards the close of the 9th century, king Alfred 
introduced the cultivation of Anglo-Saxon litera- 
ture. He used the West-Saxon, his native dia- 
leet, which then became the chief vehicle of lite- 
rary composition, though specimens of writings in 
other dialects are yet extant : for we must observe 
that Saxons of different tribes settled in England, 
and the several districts of the country, being di- 
vided into independent, and often hostile kingdoms, 
came from these several causes to have some di- 
versity of dialects, the remains of which, modified 
by a long course of ages, still appear in the seve- 
ral counties of England. 

The Anglo-Saxon literature was never very ex- 
tensive, nor was it of high merit, either in poetry 
or in prose. Before Alfred's time, the songs of 
the minstrels constituted nearly its whole amount. 
Alfred himself, as he was about the first, so he was 
perhaps the best prose writer in the language. 
But his works consisted chiefly of translations 
from the Latin of Boethius and of Bede. The 
character of the Anglo-Saxon was similar to that 
of its offspring, our old vernacular English, being 
distinguished more for its strength than its grace- 
fal elegance, and more for its copiousness than its 
flexibility. 
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T he chief reason, next to the abeiiiens of the |of the themes of Anglo-Saxon m caianllaie Thorpe 
people, why Anglo-Saxon literature was not sooner 


and more highly cultivated was, that the clergy, 
who possessed nearly all the little learning of the | 

country, generally chose to write in Latin, the| guage had become what is called Semi-Saxon. 
classical language of the schools. What they | The Anglo-Saxon poetry is very different in 
composed in the popular language, consisted of | structure and in style from either modern or ancient 
translations of the Scriptures and homilies for sn |btaoleal poetry. It partakes of the old Gothic 
religious instruction of the people. These, with) and Scandinavian form of poetical composition, 
some copies of Saxon laws, a few miscetlaneous | though less regular and artificial in its structore 
pieces, and the Saxon Chronicle, continued to about |than the more refined productions of the Scandi- 
the middle of the 12th century, constitute nearly |navian muse. It has no rhyme, no regular meas- 
the whole remainder of Anglo-Saxon prose liter- | | ure or versification, but is composed of short lines 
ature. There may be buried in the dust of the | of no definite quantity or number of syllables, and 
old English libraries other prose works of the An- | ‘framed to please the composer’s ear, without re- 
glo-Saxon period. If so, they have escaned the no- | gard to specific rule or measure. Jn this particu- 
tice of the chief writers in England, who have, in ‘lar it resembles the Hebrew poetry, and was doubt- 
these latter days, undertaken to inform us on the|less sung by the minstrels in the same chanting 
subject. way of utterance. 

The Anglo-Saxon poetry began, as before re-| The only artifice in the structure of this poetry 
marked, with the minstrels, who chaunted from | is a peculiar sort of alliteration. The lines being 
house to house the achievements of heroes, and|taken in pairs, the rule was, that two principal 
the praises, first of the heathen Gods, and, after| words in the first and one in the second should be- 
the nation was converted to christianity, of the gin with the same letter. But the rule was not 
true God. The earliest extant poem in the lan-| always strictly observed. As to the poetical style 
guage is called Beowulf, whose adventures it re-| of expression, it consisted chiefly in an elaborate 
cites. It is thought to have been composed inthe | condensation and pomposity of diction, and multi- 
sixth century. Among the christian poets of after plied periphrases forthe same thing. ‘To condense 
times, Cedmon was the most famous. He was a|and strengthen the expression, articles, pronouns 
monk and died about the year 680. His poems|and other little words, were sparingly employed, 
consist chiefly of metrical paraphrases of Scrip-| and compound words were frequently used. The 
ture history, beginning with the creation and the| only figure of speech that was much sought after 
fall of man, then taking up the history of Daniel,| was the metaphor, which is peculiarly adapted by 
and terminating with what are now mere fragments | its energetic brevity for such a style of poetry. 
concerning our Saviour’s life, death, descent into| On the whole we confess that after having tasted 
Hades, resurrection and ascension. and tasted the choice specimens given us by the 

Ceedmon did not confine himself to the simple | admirers of this poetry, we cannot urge our admi- 
facts of the sacred history, but exercised kis im-| ration up to the pitch demanded by a few enthu- 
agination in filling up and embellishing the narra-|Siastic delvers into this long-neglected field of 
tive. Like “Milton, though long before him, he Saxon-English literature. On the whole, it seems 
describes the fall of Satan and his angels in con-|to us to be characterized by the primitive rudeness 
nection with the fall of man. He puxt into the|and poverty of thought, common to illiterate and 
mouth of Satan, when in hell he had recovered |Semi-barbarous nations. Its elaborate grandilo- 
from the first shock of his overthrow, a speech, | quence strives in vain to hide these defects. Yet 
that, according to the opinion of Wright, in his life | there are, beyond question, some passages of great 
of Cedmon, * “ bears a remarkable analogy to the | power and beauty to be found. By way of speci- 
similar speech of the fallen angel in the first book | men, we give first a passage from Cadmon, in which 
of Paradise Lost.” We admit the “ analogy,” but | the reader will see the swelling diction and peri- 
we deny the “similarity” so far as language and | phrastic variations of the same idea spoken of above. 
sentiment are concerned. It is, however, a fact| We shall then give another specimen distinguished 
worthy of being more generally known, that Cad-| by force and originality of thought. We annex a 
mon, a countryman of Milton, had, almost 1,000) literal English translation. 
years befure him, composed, in Anglo-Saxon, a 


rjin his Analecta Anglo-SaXonica has given us the 
‘original story in two forms, the one in the old pure 
Saxon and the other of later date, when the lan- 
“ 








"i MS 4, 5° Specimen 1. From Cadmon., 
poem similar in its plan to the Paradise Lost, P 
though of course far inferior in its execution. Na we sceolan — 

We must not omit to mention that the story of Heofen-rices weanit, 


Metodes mihte, 
And his mod-gethone, 
Wera wuldor-faeder ! 


Swa he wondra ge-hwaes, 
* Biographia Brittania Litteraria, vol. 1. Ece drthten, 


King Lear and his daughters, on which Shaks- 
peare founded one of his noblest tragedies, was one 
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Oord onstealde. 
He aerest ge-scéop 
Northan bearnum 
Heofon to hrofe. 
Halig Scippend! 
Tha middan geard ; 
Mon-cynnes weard, 
Ece drihten, 
Aefter teode 
Firnm foldan, 

Frea Almibhtig! 


Now we shall praise 
Heaven-kingdom's Guardian, 
The Creator's might, 
And his mind’s-thought, 
Man’s glory-father! 
As he of wonders all, 
Eternal Lord, 

The beginning formed. 
He first shaped 

For earth’s children 
Heaven for a roof, 
Holy Creator! 

Then mid earth; 
Mankind’s Guardian, 
Eternal Lord, 
Afterwards produced 
For men the ground, 
Master almighty! 


——EEw SS 
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The ttalicised lines show that out of 18 lines no 
less than 74 are periphrastic expressions for the 
Divine Being. 

The following noble specimen was written at a 
much later date, when the language had become 
semi-Saxon—that is, about the year 1150, or 80 
years after the Norman conquest. 
only so much of the piece as may show the 
changes of the Janguage from Cedmon’s time and 
its nearer resemblance to modern English. Ced- 
mon wrote about 500 years before the anonymous 


author of this piece. 


We quote 


It is entitled The Grave, 


and seems to have been left unfinished by the 


author. 


Specimen 2. Anonymous. 


The was bold gebyld 
Er thu iboren were; 
The wes molde imynt 
Er thu of moder come. 
Ac hit nes no idiht, 

Ne theo deopness imeten ; 
Nes gyt iloced, 

Hu long hit the were. 
Nu me the bringeth 
Ther thu beon scealt : 
Nu me sceal the meten, 
And tha mold seoththa. 


Ne beeth no thin hus 
Healice itinbred— 
The rof beeth ibyld 
Thire broste ful neh; 
Swa tho scealt on mold 
Wonian ful eald: 
Dimme and deoree— 
Dureleas is that hus, 

















And deare it is withinnen. 
Thaer thu best feste bedytt, 
And Deth hefth tha caege. 






For thee was a house built 

Ere thou born wert; 

For thee was a mould (ground) appointed, 
Ere thou of mother camest. 

But it is not prepared, 

Nor the deepness meted ; 

Nor is yet seen (looked out) 

How Jong it for thee were (should be.) 
Now I thee bring, 

Where thou shalt be: 

Now I shall thee measure, 

And the mould afterwards. 


Now beeth not thy house 
Highly built (timbered)— 
The roof beeth built 

Thy breast fall nigh; 

So thou shalt in the mould 
Dwell full cold; 

Dim and dark— 

Doorless in that house, 
And dark it is within. 
There thou beest fast inlockt, = 
And Death hath the key. ' 








As ancient poetry appears to great disadvantage 
in a literal translation, we offer the following mod- 
ern version of the same lines, with the addition of 
a thought or two from the original piece. 


The Grave. From the Anglo-Saxon. 


1. For thee before thy mother bore thee, 
Was a house designed ; 
Its place is in the mould before thee, 
As thou soon shalt find. 





2. But the spot where it shall be, 
Hath never been located ; 
The length and depth are yet to see, ' 
For they have not been meted. 


3. Come now with me, and thou shalt ken 

The spot designed of old: 

I'll take thy measure first, and then 
The measure of the mould. 





4. Thou seest what a narrow bound 
Shall be thy dwelling place ; 
The walls shall touch thee al] around, 
The roof shall touch thy face. 


en 


And cold and dark forever more 
Thy earthy house shall be; 

And lockéd fast shall be the door, 
And Death shall keep the key. 


6. And there, except the loathsome worm, 
No visiter shall come; 
No friend shall ask thy wasting form 
How thou dost like thy home. 





Notwithstanding a certain unskilfulness of ex- 
pression, and the too frequent repetition of the 
same idea, in the original lines, the conceptions 
are powerfully poetical, and if the Anglo-Saxon 
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literature contained many pieces of the same quali-|same vear was the king dead, the next day 
ty, it would be more worthy than it now is for its. efter S. Andreas masse daei, &c. 


own sake, of being stadied. 
Dry as the subject may be to some readers, we 


after St. Andrew's mass day, &c. 


Bosworth, who quotes this passage in the pre- 


must beg leave to introduce a short specimen of| face to his Anglo Saxon Dictionary, says, that it 


Dano-English prose. It is a gloss or translation 
from Latin into the Northern English dialect of a 
part of the parable of the Sower. It was made | 





shows how much the language had been corrupted 
in its idiom, inflections and orthography. Saxon 


nouns and articles, like those of other Indo-Euro- 


about the year 900, and being designed for popu- pean tongues, were anciently declined by cases, 


lar instruction, may be considered as a fair speci- | 
men of the dialect then spoken by the people in| 
the North of England. The reader cannot fail to | 
observe its resemblance to our Saxon-English of | 
the present day. We have added a literal interli- 
near translation. 


Specimen 3. Dano-English Gloss. 


Mark iv. 3. Heono, eode the sedere to sawenne. 
Behold, went forth the seeder to sow. 

4. and mithths geseuw, sum feoll ymb_ tha 
and whilst (he)sowed, some fell about the 
stret, and cwomon flegendo and eton thaet. 
highway (street,)and came fowls and ate that. 
5. Sum ec feoll of staener, ther ne 
Some eke(also) fell on stones, where (it) not 


haefde eorthu michel; and hraethe upp arisen 
had = earth = much; and straightway up arisen 
waes, for thon niefde heanisse  eorthes. 


was, for that (it) not had highness of earth. 
6. and tha arisen waes sunna, gedrugade, &c. 
and when arisen was the sun, was dryed up, &c. 


On comparing this gloss with another, made 
about the same time in the Saxon of the South of 
England, we find a small difference of dialect, but 
so little as to show, that the different parts of Eng- 
land then differed no more in speech than they now 
do; perhaps not so much. 

We have given a poetical specimen of semi- 
Saxon, composed in the twelfth century. We 
shall now give a prose specimen from the Saxon 
Chronicle for the year 1135, about 65 years afier 
the Normans had taken possession of the king- 
dom ;--also with an interlinear translation. 


Specimen 4. From the Saxon Chronicle. 


Anno MCXXXYV. On this gere for se King 

(Translation.) In this year went the King 
Henri ofer sae aet te Lammasse; and thaet other 
Henry ovor sea at the Lammass; and the next 
dei, tha he lai anslep in scip; tha thestrede 
day, when he lay asleep in ship; then darkened 
the daei ouer all landes, and unard the sunne swile 
the day over all landes, and was the sun so 
alsituuare thre-niht-ald mone, and sterres abutan 
as it werea three-night-old moon,and stars about 
him at middaei. Wurthen men swithe of 
him at midday. Men were very much 
wundred and of dred, and saeden thaet micel 
astonished and terrified, and said that a great 
thing sculde cumme her efter ; swa dide ; for thaet 





thing should come thereafter; as did; for that 
ile gaer warth the king ded, thaet other daei 





These cases were gradually dropped, after the 
Norman and Anglo-Saxon population of England 
began to mingle and associate with each other. 
At first contempt on the part of the conquerors, 
and resentment on that of the conquered, as well 
as their differences of language and manners, pre- 
cluded all friendly intercourse. But after a while 
the farmers and trades-people of both languages 
found it convenient, if not necessary, to deal with 
each other. Todo this, however, they must havea 
common language ; and the Saxon being the lan- 
guage of the great body of the people, became, as it 
naturally would, the medium of communication. Its 
inflections and idioms being the most difficult to 
acquire, were by degrees laid aside, and the sounds 
and spelling somewhat altered, to make them easier 
to Norman tongues and eyes. So it happened 
with the Latin, when the Northern barbarians set- 
tled in Italy, Spain, and France. Only in France, 
especially in its Northern parts, the German con- 
querors were so large a part of the combined pop- 
ulation, that they infused a considerable part of 
their own language into the new speech that re- 
sulted from the national mixture. The Norman 
French was a triple compound; for while the basis 
was Latin, and the first admixture German Frank- 
ish, a second, but small admixture, was caused by 
the settlement, in this part of France, of many 
Scandinavian Northmen, from whom the province 
derived its name of Normandy. 

Many Norman words came ultimately to be in- 
corporated with the Saxon, in forming our modern 
English. But this was not the case at first. The 
popular language that grew out of the intercourse 
between the Norman and Saxon people, was al- 
most purely of Saxon origin. We reserve to our 
next number an account of the introduction of 
Norman words into the language. To show the 
state of the language about the year 1180, we shall 
quote a passage from the Ormulum, “a metrical 
paraphrase of the Gospels and Acts, in lines of 
15 syllables, written in semi-Saxon by an ecclesi- 
astic named Orm, probably in the North of Eng- 
land.” ‘Mr. Thorpe observes that the author 
seems to have been a critic in his mother tongue ; 
and from his idea of doubling the consonant after 
a short vowel, we are enabled to form some tolera- 
bly accurate notions as to the pronunciation of our 
forefathers. Orm’s dialect merits, if any, to be 
called Dano-Saxon.”—(See Thorpe’s Analecta 
and Bosworth’s Preface.) 



















































COREE ser ye eet 


“S 


Por Saag se 


A GSO Nh a: Ce Me es 


Specimen 5. From the Ormulum. 
Tue Mareaiace or Cana. 


Dano- Saxon. 


Uppo the thridde dagg bilamp, swa sum the Godd 
spell kithethth, 

That i the land off Galile was ane bridalé garrkedd. 

And it was garrkedd in an tun that wass Cana 
gehetan. 

And Cristess moderr Margé wass att tatt bridaless 
saeté, 


And Crist wass cleppedd till thatt hus with hisé | 


lerninng-cnibhtess. 
And teggre win was drunnkenn swa thaett ther nass 
tha na maré, &e. 


English. 


Upon the third day happenéd, as say some of the 
Gospels, 

That in the land of Galilee a bridal was preparéd. 

It was preparéd in a town that Cana (then) was 
ealléd. 

And Christes mother Mary was at that (same) 
bridal’s seat (too.) 

And Christ was calléd to that house with (all of) 
his disciples. 

And (when) their wine was drunken so that there 
was then no more, &c. 


The words of the translation that are put in pa- 
rentheses, serve no other purpose than to fill up 
the measure of the verse according to the original. 

Here we find for the first time in English poetry, 
a systematic versification; each verse having a 
definite number of accented and unaccented sylla- 
bles, like our modern poetry. The old alliterative 
system was dropped, but as yet no rhyme appears. 
This ornament of our modern poetry was invented 
by the Troubadours before the time of Charle 
magne, and was introduced into England by the 
Normans. Robert of Gloucester, whose Chroni- 
cle we shall notice in our next number, was the 
first, so far as we know, who used rhyme in the 
English language. He wrote about a century 
after Orm, and about a century before Chaucer, 
who first united the three great requisites of pol- 
ished English poetry, a regular syllabic measure, 
rhyme and a harmonious modulation. But if the 
reader has, in perusing the above specimen of the 
Ormulum, caught the true accent, he will acknow- 
ledge that the rude English of the twelfth century, 
in its transition state, and as yet unmixed with for- 
eign words, was susceptible of a modulation not 
inharmonious; especially when he considers that 
the Northern dialect of Orm was broader in sound 
than the Southern, and therefore less agreeable to 
our Southern ears, 

In our next number we hope to impose a less 
onerous tax upon the patience of our readers, as 
we shall have reached an age in English literary 
history, when the language began to assume a 
modern and more intelligible form. 

Virginia. 


H. R. 
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JOHN HUNTER. 


A SKETCH OF AN ECCENTRIC GENIUS AND A DISTIN- 


GUISHED SURGEON. 


John Hunter was born at Long Calderwood, a 
short distance from Glasgow, on the 14th of Feb- 
ruary, 1728. Deprived of his father at the age of 
ten, and having a very indulgent mother, his early 
education was neglected. Indeed, he had very 
little disposition either in youth, manhood, or old 
age, to pay any attention to books. In early life 
he was excessively fond of sport and of any thing 
in which he could display manual dexterity, and 
it appears that these traits of character adhered 
to him during life. 

At the age of twenty he left his native place 
and repaired to London, where he put himself under 
the care of his brother, Dr. William Hunter, 
whose well-earned fame was spreading far and 
wide, and whose high standing seemed to give a 
new and vigorous impulse to the mind of John. 
We are informed by a cotemporary of this great 
man, that after entering upon his duties as a pupil, 
‘no long time elapsed before his skill was put to 
the test in preparing for the lecture a dissection of 
the muscles of the arm. It is probable that Wil- 
Hunter had not, as yet, formed a very high esti- 
mate of his hitherto idle brother, and little fore- 
saw that he was ere long to eclipse his preceptor. 
He was, however, so well pleased with his pupil’s 
first essay, that he soon after entrusted him with a 
similar part, of which the blood vessels were in- 
jected. In this the young student again succeeded 
so well as to obtain much praise for his dexterity 
from his brother, who foretold that he would soon 
become a good anatomist, and promised that he 
should never want employment.” 

About eight months after his arrival in London, 
by the exertion of his brother William, he gained 
admittance as a pupil at the Chelsea Hospital, 
under the celebrated Cheselden, who, at that time, 
was perhaps the first surgeon in the world. Here 
he attended during the summer months of 1749-50, 
while his winters were occupied in dissecting for 
his brother. In 1751 Cheselden resigned his of- 
fice in consequence of bad health, and Hunter en- 
tered at St. Bartholomews, under the direction of 
the distinguished Pott. 

At the death of Cheselden, in 1752, Pott soon 
placed himself at the head of the Surgical profes- 
sion in Great Britain, but his student was destined 
to eclipse him, as will appear in the sequel. 

In 1754, Hunter having determined to devote 
himself to surgery, entered as Surgeon’s pupil at 
St. George's Hospital, where he attended regu- 
larly in the summer, while, as usual, he devoted 
himself closely during the winter to his dissections. 
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in this year he became connected with his brother 
in his anatomical school, and delivered a part of 
the lectures. Asa dissecter he was without dis- 
pute superior to his brother, but as a Jecturer Wil- 
liam was superior to John. Indeed John Hunter 
never became popular as a lecturer. His style 
was coarse and his manner uncouth ; and it isa re- 
markable fact, that notwithstanding the eminence 
to which he attained in his profession, he never at- 
tracted a large audience to his lecture-room. 


In 1760 he received the appointment of Staff 
Surgeon in the army, and held the office until 1763, 
at which time he located himself permanently in 
London. During his services as surgeon in the 
army he made many observations on gun-shot 
wounds, and experiments on lizards and snakes. 


After his location in the great metropolis he 
commenced a course of lectures on Surgery and 
Anatomy, but his audience scarcely ever exceeded 
twenty. It was a trying time for the young sur- 
geon. His competitors were Pott, Bromfield, Sir 
Cesar Hawkins, Sharp and Warner—all gentle- 
men of education and refinement. Hunter had 
neither. His elementary education was very im- 
perfect, and in manner he was rude, undignified, 
and profane. But he was unceasing in his devo- 
tions to his favorite pursuits. He was not content 
with resting upon the knowledge of the anatomists 
and surgeons who preceded him, or of those who 
lived in his own era. His restless spirit and 
searching intellect sought for a better exposition of 
the curious operations of the animal fabric than 
had ever been given. Nor was he to be discour- 
aged by the sight of empty benches. His zeal 
increased with obstacles. The charnel house was 
his home. He cared not fir lecture-room elo- 
quence, or for elegant acquirements of any kind 
whatever. He had projected a most magnificent 
scheme, and he was resolved to devote himself un- 
remittingly to its consummation. This scheme was 
no other than the formation of the vast museum 
which now bears his name, and which, without 
dispute, is superior to any collection of the kind in 
the world. His time and money were completely 
invested in the enterprise. It was the daily ob- 
ject of his head and heart, and the records of sci- 
ence no where exhibit such an instance of enthu- 
siam as was displayed in the prosecution of this 
great work. As soon as he accumulated fees to 
any considerable amount, he spent the whole for 
specimens. Indeed, he often borrowed from his 
friends for this purpose. ‘‘ Pray George,” said he, 
one day, to Mr. G. Nicol, “have you got any 
money in your pocket?” Mr. N. replied, * Yes.” 
“ Have you got five guineas ? because, if you have, 
and will lend it to me, you shall go halves.” 
“Halves in what?” inquired his friend. ‘“ Why 


— 


and Hanter got the tiger; but whether George 
went halves or not is not recorded. 

In addition to his labors in Zoology, Hunter was 
engaged in surgical and pathological researches, and 
without detriment to others we may truly affirm that 
he is to be regarded as the father of modern sur- 
gery. All who are acquainted with his work on 
the blood and his views upon inflammation, will at 
once see the justice of this remark. 


In 1767 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

In 1768, at the age of 40, he was elected Sur- 
geon of St. George’s Hospital, and was thus en- 
sored the means of making his talents known and 
affording facilities for instruction to his pupils. 
Amongst those who became inmates of Hun- 
ter’s house as private pupils, was our distinguished 
Doctor Physic. It is recorded that when the fa- 
ther of young Physic took his son to Hunter, he 
inquired of the great Surgeon what books he must 
purchase. Hunter, in a very serions air, took him to 
his dissecting-rooms and pointing to about a dozen 
dead men, said, “* Here, sir, here are the books 
your son must study.” 

Hunter’s philosophy, as exhibited in his lectures 
and papers for the Royal Society, was strictly 
Baconian. He paid little regard to mere opinions. 
He had little respect fur speculations and theories, 
no matter by whom projected. His book know- 
ledge, as we have said, was very limited. He ob- 
served closely, and drew all his inferences from 
visible, tangible facts. He never allowed himself 
to rest contented with a superficial examination of 
any subject. His productions always evinced 
depth and comprehension of research. Originali- 
ty was displayed in every sentence he wrote, in 
every lecture he delivered. 


“‘ He commenced his labors in the dissecting- 
room generally before six in the morning, and re- 
mained there until nine, when he breakfasted. 
After breakfast he saw patients at his own house 
until twelve, when he made it a point to set forth 
on his rounds even though persons might be wait- 
ing for the purpose of seeing him. He dined at 
four, and was a very moderate eater. After din- 
ner he was accustomed to sleep for an hour, and 
his evenings were speut either in preparing or de- 
livering lectures—in dictating to an amanuensis 
the records of particular cases, of which he kepta 
regular entry; or, in a similar manner, commit- 
ting to paper the substance of any work on which 
he might be engaged.” He continued his labors 
until one or two o’clock, in the mornin long after his 
family had retired. 

About the year 1776, he commenced a corres- 
pondence with Jenner, the discoverer of the vac 
cine matter, and one of his favorite pupils. 
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“ Dear Jenner, 

* You must think me very fond of fish when you 
send me cheese as much fishified as possible ; how- 
ever, it is an excellent cheese, and every country 
has laid claim to its birth. 

“‘] have but one order to send you, and that is 
to send me every thing you can get. either animal, 
vegetable, or mineral, and the compound of the 
two, gither animal or vegetable mineralized.- 

* T would have you do nothing with the boy but 
dress him superficially; these funguses will die 
and be d—d to them and drop off. 

‘* Have you large trees of different kinds that 
you can make free witht If you have, I can put 
you upon a set of experiments with regard to the 
heat of vegetables. 

“Have you eaves where bats go to at night? 
If you have, I will put you upon a set of experi- 
ments concerning the heat of them at different 
seasons. J should have been extremely happy to 
have had a visit from Lord Berkly. 


Ever yours, Joun Hunter.” 


This correspondence with Jenner was continued 
until the close of the year 1790, shortly before 
Hunter’s death. Jt related almost entirely to en- 


quiries concerning the habits of a number of ani- 
mals, such as the cuckoo, the bat, the hedgehog 
and the porpoise ; and in ascertaining their instincts, 
manners and customs, Jenner was of great service 


to his old preceptor. 

In 1781, he was elected a member of the Royal 
Society of Belles Lettres at Gottenburg, and in 
1783, of the Royal Society of Medicine and the 
Royal Academy of Surgery of Paris. The same 
year he built his Museum, which cost him about 
fifieen thousand dollars. This sum, however, is 
small in comparison to the cost of his specimens, 
which at one time were estimated at $350,000. 

The ardent desire of Hunter to obtain rare speci- 
mens was well exemplified at the time of Obrien's 
death. This famous Irish giant had been for a 
Jong time in a declining state of health, and Hen- 
ter sent his man to watch for his exit, and, if pos- 
sible, obtain the body. Obrien heard of their ma- 
neuvring, and left strict orders to have his body 
watched until a leaden coffin could be made in 
which the corpse was to be enclosed, and the 
whole sunk into the sea. Accordingly, upon his 
death, watches were set, but Hunter, by his agent, 
succeeded in bribing Obrien’s friends by paying 
the sum of five hundred pounds. The skeleton of 
Obrien now stands at the head of the Osteologi- 
cal division of the Hunterian Museum. 

Upon the death of Pott, in December, 1788, 
Hunter was, by universal consent, placed at the 
head of the surgical profession in Great Britain. 
His health had been delicate for some four or five 
years. He suffered greatly with an affection of 
the heart, until at length it became so indomitable, 








that when under a paroxysm, he was utterly unfit 
for any social or professional duty. 

In 1792 Hunter contributed his last paper to the 
Philosophical Transactions. This contained his 
observations on the hive bee, continued, with vari- 
ous interruptions, during a period of twenty years. 


Shortly afier this he transferred his lectureship 
to his brother-in-law, Sir Everard Home. To 
him also he committed his manuscripts, which, it 
appears, were destroyed, and in all probability, by 
the hand of this man, who, doubtless, afier com- 
mitting extensive plagiarism upon the works of 
his great master and brother-in.law, endeavored to 
conceal his crime by demolishing the original. 
After this transfer Hunter commenced the publi- 
eation of his work on Inflammation and Gan-shot 
wounds, which did not get through the press until 
after his death. Commendation of this work is 
unnecessary. The dissemination of the views 
contained therein created a new epoch in surgery ; 
and from that day to the present, this branch of 
the profession has made a steady and rapid ad- 
vancement. 


In the early part of 1793, some difficulty oc- 
cnrred between Mr. Hunter and his colleagues 
of St. George’s Hospital, respecting the fees of 
pupils and their admittance into the institution. 
On the 10th of October, the board of Governors 
met to take the matter into consideration, when 
Hunter appeared before them laboring under great 
mental agitation. ‘In the course of his remarks 
he made some observations, which one of his col- 
leagues thought it necessary instantly and flatly to 
contradict. Hunter immediately ceased speaking, 
retired from the table, and straggling to suppress 
the tumult of his passion, hurried instantly to the 
adjoining room, which he had scarcely reached, 
when, with a deep groan, he fell lifeless into the 
arms of Dr. Robertson, one of the physicians of 
the hospital, who chanced to be present.” ‘This 
put an end to the meeting. 

His body was interred in a private manner in 
the church of St. Martin-in-the- Fields, aceompa- 
nied by a few of his medical friends. He died in 
his 65th year. 

In his will, Hunter expressed a desire that his 
Maseum should be offered first to the British gov- 
ernment, and in case they should refuse to pur- 
chase it, he directed it to be sold toa foreign State. 

In 1796, Parliament appropriated £15,000 for 
its purchase, a paltry sum indeed for such a mag- 
nificent collection. The whole was then offered 
to the College of Phvsicians, but they declined ac- 
cepting it, and it was then taken by the Corpora- 
tion of Surgeons on favorable terms. 

This Museum contained, at the death of Hon- 
ter, some 15,000 specimens in anatomy, human, 
comparative and morbid. It has been greatly in- 
creased since his death, and it will stand in the Me- 
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tropolis of England, a monument of the mighty 
genius and industry of its illustrious founder. 


W. J. B.z 
Franklin, Tenn. 





LINES ON THE 


DEATH OF A LOVELY YOUNG GIRL. 
BY A LADY OF VIRGINIA. 


I. 





j Chant the requiem for the Dead, 
The beautiful and young ! 

: For her whose spirit pure has fled 

| To realms from whence it sprung. 








Il. 


Tell of the virtues she possessed, 
Who on the bier lies low ; 

With cold clasp’d hands upon that breast, 
Which ever felt for wo. 


Hil. 


Swaothe ye her parents’ dire despair, 
To such misfortune doomed ! 

Then chant the requiem as ye bear 
Their loved one to the tomb! 


IV. 


Oh! she was beauteous as the rose, 
And joyous as the doe 

That lightly bounds o'er Alpine snows, 
Beneath the bright sun’s glow, 


V. 


Pure she was as a crysta’ rill 
Within its banks of flowers ; 
Sweet as the fragrance they distill 

Around the richest bowers ! 


VI. 


Ah gently lay her in the grave, 
With solemn rite and prayer :— 

He who has ta’en is He who gave, 
Murmur we may not dare! 


VII. 


Then chant the requiem for the dead, 
The beautiful and young !-- 

To Heaven the sainted soul has fled, 
The realm from whence it sprung ! 





THE PREMATURE USE OF BOOKS IN THE EDUCATION 
OF CHILDREN. 


BY W. F. B., FORMERLY OF VIRGINIA. 


Among the advances which the present enter- 
prising age has made, upon that which has just 
gone by, none has excited more interest than the 
facilities furnished for cultivating the youthful 
mind in literature and science. The American 
press teems with books “ adapted to the capacity 
of the young; while children. even at the age of five 
or six years, are by thousands engaged in the study 
of subjects, which only a few years since were re- 
garded as belonging to a maturer age, and toa 
higher grade of education. Meanwhile, our young 
men and maidens are no better educated than our 
grandfathers and grandmothers were ; and indeed, 
making doe allowances for the advances which 
science itself has made, a comparison of real schol- 
arship between this generation, and that which 
preceded it, must make us blush in view of our 
inferiority. If more of the field of learning has 
been explored, it has been explored with far less 
care, and the several objects of interest which 
this field furnishes, have been noted with far less 
exactness. Who can deny that while a much lar- 
gar number have acquired a smatlering in almost 
every thing that can be gathered from books, few, 
very few comparatively, are sound scholars in any 
thing t 

The writer of this article, afier long experience 
in the arduous work of a Preceptor, has come to 
the conclusion, that the great error of the age con- 
sists in the premature use of books, in the work of 
education. It will be admitted by all, that nothing 
contributes more to make a mana scholar, than to 
acquire a habit of thinking closely upun every sub- 
ject submitted to his investigation. Whatever, 
therefore, tends to prevent the acquisition of such 
a habit, cannot fail to be injurious: and just such 
is the tendency of books put into the hands of 
a child, whose mind is making its first efforts to 
acquire knowledge. Without being either able or 
willing to think for himself, the child is taught that 
he must rely on the statements of the author he 
reads: and very soon he acquires a habit of leaning 
upon his author, which no after expostulations of his 
parents or teachers can overcome. He has found 
jt a convenience to have others think for him, and 
nothing will induce him afterwards to engage in 
the onerous work of thinking for himself. 

In accordance with the rail-road system of edu- 
eation, which distinguishes the present age, we are 
furnished in almost every department of literature 
with text-books, ‘“‘ suited to the capacity of chil- 
dren.” Children are studying all the Natural sci- 
ences, and quite a respectable portion of the exact, 
with a proficiency which astonishes the multitade,. 
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and impresses many fond parents with the belief 
that their children are prodigies in the world of 
letters. In most cases, however, if we may judge 
of the future by our past experience, we shall in a 
few years hear these self-same parents Jamenting 
that their sanguine hopes have not been realized. 
In many cases, it will be said that the children have 
strangely declined in their studies, that they have 
actually retrograded in point of science; and 
their parents, abandoning, with a heavy heart, 
all hope of making them scholars, will cease to 
exert themselves farther, and seek by some other 
means to secure to them a position in life of res- 
pectability and usefulness; and thus at the very 
time of life, when the mind, sufficiently matured, 
is qualified to cultivate the field of letters, and would, 
under proper management, soon master the entire 
Cyclopedia, it either is withdiawn from the field 
altogether, or if permitted to cultivate it at all, 
its fixed habits of ease and indolence will be found 
so unfriendly to the enterprise before it, as to put 
success almost out of the question. 

Now, the reform I would propose is this. Let 
boys be employed until they are eight or ten years 
old in spinning the top, driving the hoop, &c., for 
amusement and exercise. Let them ride horses, 
chase hares, catch fish, make miniature mills, wag- 
ons, steamboats, &c., not forgetting to include as 
much manual Jabor as would be necessary to eulti- 
vate, each in his own name, a choice corner in the 
vegetable garden. By such means health would 
be promoted, the physical constitution developed, 
and habits will be formed of industry and pains- 
taking, that cannot fail to be useful in all after life. 
At the age of eight or ten years, the boy will begin 
to desire the information which he perceives that 
his seniors derive from books. Then give him a 
book, and teach him how to use it. He will use 
it as a help, to enable him to understand what his 
own powers, unassisted, cannot master Instead 
of being the obsequious retainer of every sen- 
timent his books may propose. he will make his 
books his servants, to aid him in the great work of 
eultivating his mind ; a work which he has found 
to require much labor and toil. 

In like manner, let the little girl be employed in 
dressing her doll, arranging her mimic dining-table. 
taking care of her miniature China-set, &c., for 
amusement; not neglecting to sweep her room, 
spread her bed, knit her stockings, and perform 
various other duties appertaining to her place in 
the domestic circle. The effect will be the same. 
as a similar course will produce in the other sex. 
It will be found that books being given her at the 
right time of life, she will take hold of them ad- 
vantageously, eontract a real fondness for them. 
and become a student for life. 

The writer of this article is aware that many 
who read it will consider him as * behind the age” 
in regard to mental improvement. He, however, 





gives the result of his own reflections and observa- 
tions in the premises. ‘That this doctrine is sound, 
he has not a particle of doubt. One confirmation 
of its correctness it may be worth while to adduce. 
Why is it that many of our most illustrious states- 
men and of our most profound scholars and philos- 
ophers are self-made ment Have they made 
themselves men without the aid of books, being 
prodigies? No, verily, they have made them- 
selves what they are, by using books to advantage. 
In early life they were not “ trained” by the 
“schoolmas‘er.” Their minds were left unfetter- 
ed by artificial rules for mental development; and 
when they found an opportunity to enter the fields 
of science, all ready for the harvest, they were 
physically and mentally strong enough to reap the 
precious fruit. So would it be with thousands of 
others, if the premature use of books were aban- 
doned. The people of the United States are paying 
thousands of dollars to Teachers, for no other end, 
than to make it impossible, in very many cases, 
that their children ever can become thorough schol- 
ars. 


Versailles, Ky., April, 1847. 
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WasHINGTON AND His Generats. By J. T. 
Heaptey. 2 vols. Baker & Scribner. New 
York: 1847. Vol. I. 


When this work was first announced, it must 
have been regarded by every one as very fortu- 
nate for its author that his patriotism, or whatever 
feeling, had suggested it to his mind. Had there 
been any doubt of the success of a work with such 
a title, from any tolerable hand, there could hardly 
be when it was to come from the pen of the author 
of © Napoleon and his Marshals,” a book, which, 
whatever be its faults and inaccuracies, is fraught 
with thrilling interest, and will make a more vivid 
and lasting impression, than many works of far 
greater ability and discrimination. 

But there was good reason to fear that the ne- 
cessary differences in the subject would cause 
“ Washington and his Generals” to fall far short 
in grandeur and interest of “ Napoleon and his 
Marshals.” We do not find this to be the case; 
though there are slight indications that Mr. Head- 
ley has used his pen with some effort to make the 
most of his theme. Of this, however, there was 
really no necessity; for the truly heroic and the 
morally sublime abound in the achievements of 
our Revolution as much as in any series of events 
that have ever transpired on this world’s theatre ;— 
perhaps more. For these, Mr. Headley seems to 


























have a no Jess appreciation, than of the mighty 
contests which shook the whole of Europe in the 
time of Napoleon. His enthusiasm and undoubt- 
ed patriotism have been elevated by his theme, 
and have even placed Washington and his Gener- 
als on a higher eminence than the warriors whom 
he lately celebrated. Washington's great wisdom 
and self-control, checking a naturally impulsive 
nature, and forcing him, for the good of his coun- 
try and the more certain realization of permanent 
success, to measures of cantious prudence, have 
lost him some reputation for what is so loadly ap- 
planded as military Genius. Washington's wis- 
dom embraced this mach landed genius to a very 
high degree; but his other great qualities so rose 
to an equality with it as to prevent its overshad- 
owing them. 

Strange is it, that men have ever mostintensely 
admired the predominance of the intellectual, 
though its fruits have been most bitter. In their 
fields and with their means, with less virtue than 
he possessed, but with the same genius, Washing- 
ton with his worthies would have achieved as much 
brilliant glory as Napoleon and his Marshals, or 
any other illustrious warriors. 

We are glad to see views which we have de- 
fended against professed ardent admirers of Wash- 
ington, espoused and eloquently enforced by Mr. 
Headley. He says, 


“* Henee, in contemplating the man alone, one 
finds in him every characteristic belonging to a 
military leader of the highest rank. In compari- 
son with the renowned warriors of Europe, he fails 
only in the nuinber and brilliancy of his victories.” 

* Great pitched battles, in which the eye is daz- 
zled by the movements of two vast armies, and the 
senses stunned by the din and uproar of two hun- 
dred thonsand men mixed in mortal combat, often 
fix forever in public estimation the fame of a lead- 
er, while the same end reached without this tumuli 
excites no astonishment or applause.” 

“1 have often thought that had Washington 
been a less able general, or had the enemy been in 
less fear of him, his military career would have 
been far more brilliant. For then he would have 
been incessantly pushed inland, and battle given 
him on any terms, and fierce fights and dazzling 
exploits have kept the country in a glow,—and he, 
as it suited him best, been in constant action.” 


And again, after describing his situation and re- 
sources, he says, 


* Now, placed in such a position, crippled by 
such obstacles, there is no way in which a man 
like Washington can develop all his resourees and 
energy, but by bursting his toils with a strong ef.- 
fort and vaulting to supreme power. This, his 
integrity and patriotism would not allow him to do. 
and so he suffered, and endured, and delayed, and 
instead of putting forth his efforts in his own and 
the best way, ofien exerted them inthe way mark- 
ed out by others. As the war advanced, he he- 
came more unshackled, and then moved steadily 
en to victory and an honorable peace.” 
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After the brilliant successes in the Jerseys, he 
says. 


| * Thus, in three weeks’ time, did Washington 
gain two battles, and drive the British from every 
post they had taken on the Delaware. and wrest 
the whole province of New Jersey from their 
grasp. With a small and dispirited army, part of 
which he had prevailed on to remain only six weeks 
longer. in the midst of general discouragement and 
gloom, he snddenly stopped retreating, and, break- 
ing into a furious offensive, fell like successive 
thunder-claps on the overwhelming and victorious 
enemy. Eluding their most skilfully-laid plans, 
breaking whole regiments to pieces by his furious 
onsets, and wresting post after post from their 
grasp, he rolled their strong colamns back at every 
point, while his litle army shouted victory, that 
thrilled the length and breadth of the land. The 
cloud that had gathered thicker and darker every 
hour aronnd our cause, suddenly rent, and the light 
of hope and joy shone down on the nation. The 
British generals were amazed at their sodden 
overthrow, while Europe sent up a shout of ap- 
plause to the genius who had wrought these mira- 
cles, and baptized him the American Fabius. When 
his name was uttered, tears of joy and exaltation 
fell, and not a prayer went heavenward but hore 
it in strong supplication to the God of battles. 
Patient, watchful, provoked into no rashness, fright- 
ened into no delay, cautious in his approach, bold 
and desperate in the onset, calm and collected in 
retreat, he moves at the head of his brave but ill- 
furnished and distracted army like a pillar of fire.” 





We like the emphasis which Mr. Headley gives 
to Washington’s moral elevation, and to the mani- 
fest interposition of a Kind Providence in our 
struggle for Independence. We hope to be par- 
doned for one more extract, in which the missions 
of Washington and Napoleon are contrasted. We 
confess, however, that we have never heen able 
fully to sympathize with Mr. Headley in his opin- 
ions of Napoleon and his career: In our admira- 
tion of Washington, there is no hesitation, no qual- 
ification, and scarcely any limit. 


“No one, in tracing the history of our struggle, 
ean deny that Providence watched over our inter- 
ests, and gave us the only man who could have 
condacted the car of the Revolntion to the goal it 
finally reached. Our revolution brought to a spee- 
dy crisis the one that must svoner or later have 
convulsed France. QOne was as much needed as 
the other, and has heen productive of equal good. 
But in tracing the progress of each, how striking 
is the contrast between the instruments employ- 
ed--Napoleon and Washington. Heaven and 
earth are not wider apart than were their moral 
characters, yet both were sent of Heaven to per- 
form a great work. God acts on more enlarged 
plans than the bigoted and ignorant have any con- 
ception of, and adapts his instraments to the work 
he wishes to acccomplish. To effect the regene- 
ration of a comparatively religious, virtuous and 
intelligent people, no better man could have been 
selected than Washington. To rend asunder the 
feudal system of Europe, which stretched like an 
iron frame-work over the people, and had rusted 
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Their missions were as different as their charac- | 
ters. Had Bonaparte been put in the place of 


Washington, he would have overthrown the Con- | 


gress, as he did the Directory, and taking supreme | 
power into his hands, developed the resources, and | re, 


kindled the enthusiasm of this country with such | 


astonishing rapidity, that the war would scarcely | 
have begun ere it was ended. But a vast and| 
powerful monarchy instead of a republic, would | 
have occupied this continent. Had Washington 
been put in the place of Bonaparte, his transcen- | 
dent virtues and unswerving integrity would not} 
have prevailed against the tyranny of faction, and | 
a prison would have received him, as it did Lafay- | 
ette. Both were children of a revolution, both | 
rose to the chief command of the army, and even- 
tually to the head of the nation. One led his 
country step by step to freedom and prosperity, the | 
other arrested at once, and with a strong hand, the | 
earthquake that was rocking France asunder, and 
sent it rulling under the thrones of Europe. The 
office of one was to defend and build up Liberty. 
that of the other to break down the prison walls 
in which it lay a captive, and rend asunder its cen- 
tury-bound fetters. ‘To suppose that France could 
have been managed as America was, by any hu- | 
man hand, shows an ignorance as blind as it is 
culpable. That, and every other country of Eu- 
rope will have to pass through successive stages 
before they can reach the point at which our revo- 
lution commenced. Here Liberty needed virtue 
and patriotism, as well as strength--on the conti- 
nent it needed simple power, concentrated and ter- 
rible power. Europe at this day trembles over 
that voleano Napoleon kindled, and the next erup- 
tion will finish what he begun. Thus dves Hea- 
ven, selecting its own instraments, break up the 
systems of oppression men deemed eternal, and out 
of the power and ambition, as well as out of the 
virtues of men, work the welfare of our race.” 


Putnam, Montgomery, Arnold, Stark, Schuyler, 
Gates, Wayne, with portraits :—Steuben, Conway, 
Mifflin, Ward and Heath are the Major Generals 
grouped in this volame around the “ Father of his 
Country.” The author has in it confined his at- 
tention to the Major Generals, who correspond with 
the Marshals in France. Whilst we have dwelt 
with pleasure and delight upon the gallant and pa- 
triotic services of those who so nobly acted their | 
parts, and with indignation against the nefarions 
and ambitious schemes of Gates, Conway and 
Mifflin, we have been particularly impressed with 
the sketch of Arnold, whom the author seems to 
have handled with bold impartiality. Different 
treatment might have made the traitor Arnold 
what Washington saw his abilities fitted him to 
be,——an efficient prop of the American cause. But 
his own conduct and deficiencies brought this treat- 
ment in a measure upon him. Even the Fame of 
Gates at Saratoga pales before the reckless daring 
of the disubedient Arnold. Doomed by an in- 
efficient commander to remain inactive,” whilst 
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those whom he had led at Quebec, at Champlain, 


[May, 





so long in its place, that no slow corrosion or stea-|and at Ridgefield were rushing to the field, Arnold 
dily wasting power could affect its firmness, there | 
could have been found no better than Bonaparte. | 


was driven almost to madness. 
orders, 


Regardless of 
he sprang upon his war horse and “ launch- 
ed like a thunderbolt away.” 


* He was mounted on a beautiful dark Spanish 
named Warren after the hero of Bunker 
Hill, worthy such a rider, and which bore him like 
the wind into the battle. 

“It was told to Gates that Arnold had gone to 
the field, and he immediately sent Col. Armstrong 
after him. But Arnold expecting this. and deter- 
mined not to be ealled back as he had been before, 
spurred furiously amid the ranks.and as the former 
approached him galloped into the vollies, and thos 
the chase was kept up for half an hour, until at 
length Armstrong gave it up, and the fierce chief- 
tain had it all his own way. Goaded by rage and 
disappointment almost into insanity, he evideatly 
was resolved to throw away his life, and eud at 
Where the shot 
fell thickest, there that black steed was seen plung- 
ing through the smoke, aud where death reaped 
down the brave fastest, there his shout was heard 
ringing over the din and tumult. He was no Jon- 
ger the cool and skilful officer, but the headlong 
warrior reckless of life. His splendid horse was 
flecked with foam, and it seemed impossible that 
his rider could Jong survive amid the fire through 
which he so wildly galloped. Some of the officers 
thought him intoxicated, so furious and vehement 
were his movements, and so thrilling his shout, as 
with his sword sweeping in fiery circles about his 
head he summoned his followers to the charge. 
Once, wishing to go from one extremity of the 
line to the other, instead of passing behind his 
troops, he wheeled in front and galloped the whole 
distance throngh the cross-fire of the combatants, 
while a long huzza followed him. Holding the 
highest rank on the field, his orders were obeyed, 
except when too desperate for the bravest to ful- 
fil--and receiving no orders himself, he conducted 
the whole battle. His frenzied manner, exciting 
appeals, and fearful daring, infused new spirit into 
the troops, and they charged after him, shouting 
like madmen. So perfectly beside himself was he 
with excitement, that he dashed up to an officer 
who did not Jead on his men as he wished, and 
opened his head with his sword. He was every 
where present, and pushed the first line of the ene- 
my so vigorously that it at length gave way. Bur- 
goyne moving up his right wing to cover its retreat, 
he hurled three regiments with such terrible im- 
petuosity upon it, that it also broke and fled. While 
the British officers were making desperate efforts 
in other parts of the field to stay the reversed tide 
of battle, he pressed on after Burgoyne--storming 
over the batteries, and clearing every obstacle, till 
at length he forced him and the whole army back 
into their camp. Not satisfied with this, he pre- 
pared to storm the camp also. But once behind 
their intrenchments, the British rallied and fought 
with the fury of men struggling for life. The 
grape-shot and balls swept every inch of the ground, 
and it rained an iron tempest on the American 
ranks, but nothing could resist their fiery valor. 
On, on they swept in the track of their leader, car- 
rying every thing before them. The san had now 
sunk in the west, and night was drawing its man- 
tle over the scene, Arnold, enraged at the obsti- 
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nacy of the enemy, and resolved to make one more 
desperate effort for a complete victory, rallied a 
few of his bravest troops about him, and rousing 
them by his enthusiastic appeals, led them to a last 
charge on the camp itself. * You, said he to one, 
‘was with me at Quebec, you in the wilderness, 
and you on Chainplain—Follow me!’ His sword 
was seen glancing like a beatn of light along their 
serried array—-the next moment he galloped in 
front and riding right gallantly at their head through 
the devouring fire, broke with a clatter and a crash 
into the very sally-port of the enemy, where horse 
and rider sunk together to the earth——the good 
steed dead. and Arnold beneath him. with his leg 
shattered to pieces, the same leg that was broken 
at the storming of Quebec. 

* This ended the fight, and the wounded hero 
was borne pale and bleeding from the field of his 
fame only to awaken to chagrin and disappoint- 
ment. ‘There is but little doubt, that when he vio- 
lated his orders and galloped to the field, he had 
made up his mind to bury his sorrows and disap- 
pointments in a bloody grave. Would that he had 
succeeded, and saved himself from the curse of his 
countrymen and the scorn of the world!” 


One more extract from Mr. Headley’s sketch of 
Arnold’s “ character,” will be the last. 


* Arnold’s treason has sunk in oblivion all his 
noble deeds—-covered his career with infamy, and 
fixed a deep and damning curse on his name. Men 
turn abhorrent from his grave—-friends and foes 
speak of him alike with scorn, and children learn 
to shudder at the name of Benedict Arnold. This 
is all right and just, but there is another lesson be- 
side the guilt of treason to be learned from his 
history—that it is no less dangerous than criminal, 
to let party spirit or personal friendship, promote 
the less deserving over their superiors in rank. 
The enemies of Arnold have a heavy account to 
render for their injustice, and our Congress would 
do well to take warning from their example. 

* That his character was radically defective no 
one can doubt. His betrayal of his country is 
sufficient proof that his principles were corrupt, 
and his revenge unsparing and fiendish. Of a 
proud and determined spirit-—full of resolution and 
will, he was never made to bend. ‘The storm that 
struck him must leave him standing or utterly 
wrecked. Submission was a word he never learn- 
ed, and a virtue he never practised, neither in the 
battle-field nor in the state. This qnality made 
him restless in combat, but made him also despe- 
rate under restraints which he deemed unjust. 
He was a man of decided genius——sudden and dar- 
ing in his plans, and brilliant in their execution. 
As an officer he possessed great merit, and Wash- 
ington knew it, and hence constantly interposed 
the shield of his person between him and his ene- 
mies. Like Bonaparte he wanted power and skill 
at the head of his armies. Impelled by broader 
and nobler views than Congress, and governed by 
a juster spirit, he would, if left to himself, have 
bound Arnold to the cause of freedom with cords 
of iron. He would not have visited too severely 
on him his extravagances, or held him too closely 
accountable for the use of his power. Knowing 
him to be impetuous and headlong, nay, arrogant 
and overbearing, and often unscrupulous, he would 
have curbed him by remonstrance rather than by 





disgrace, and directed all those vast energies so 
eager for action on the foes of his country.” 

We have on former occasions pointed out some 
of Mr. Headley’s faults and inaccuracies. These 
a writer who has so much practice should learn to 
correct. In the volume before us are some, of which 
we will notice a few. He says that the Ameri- 
can war embraces “more of the romantic and 
heroic of any that ever transpired,” &c. More of 
jany! He speaks of a battle being “ delivered ;” 
for which he may possibly have authority. The 
charge of repetition, which has sometimes been 
brought improperly against him. applies with some 
justice to parts of the work before us, and might 
have been avoided ; though he thinks he has avoid- 
ed it as much as possible. But all Mr. Headley’s 
works have to us been highly interesting and never 
fail of their general effect. 

The second volume of Washington and his Gen- 
erals will be issued in May, and will contain sketches 
of the more prominent Brigadier Generals. Drink- 
er & Morris have the work. 





THe Harrers 


Are continuing their valuable and very handsomely execn- 
ted Illustrated Pictorial History of England ;—having reach- 
ed the 19th number; which, with the rest, and also part 
of the work in a bound volume, can be obtained of Drinker 
¢ Morris. 

They have completed their [Uluminated Shakespeare, which 
will be a credit to the topographical and graving art of the 
country. 

They have just issued in very handsome style, that ad- 
mirable standard work, 

Hatiam's ConsTiITUTIONAL HIsToRY OF ENGLAND, 
from the tine of Henry VII. to the accession of George 
Ji1., a most valuable fund of knowledge for the Statesman, 
the Jurist and the general student of History. Unless we 
could lay some of the contents of such a work before our 
readers, which its voluminous extent and our small space 
render impracticable, its bare announcement is the Lest 
service we can render them, or the enterprising publishers. 
The reputation of the author, 30 favorably associated with 
the most interesting, profound and useful subjects of en- 
quiry of the present day, and the merits of the work will 
ensure it a sure and steadily increasing demand. Drinker 
& Morris have it. 


We are indebted to Messrs. Little & Brown, of Boston, 
for vols. XI and XIL of their most excellent series of Ameri- 
can Buwgraphy, edited by Prof. Sparks, and written often by 
our most masterly peus. 

Vol. XI contains the Life of Commodore Decatur. By A. 
Slidell Mackenzie,—we)}| qualified for the task undertaken, 
and which he has accomplished with credit to himself and 
in a manner that was due to the distinguished Dead, whose 
life he has handed down to posterity. 

That the Navy should produce such men, and then con- 
tain those well fitted to celebrate their deeds. can not fail 
to have the happiest influence upon the service ; inciting 
its members to noble and gallant achievements, that may 
recommend them to the Historic Muse ; and inspiring them 
with a desire also to weave the bright flowers of Litera- 
ture in their chaplets of Fame. 

Vol. XII contains the Life of Commodore Preble. By 
Lorenzo Sabine, of Maine; and of William Penn. . By 
George E. Ellis, author of several other contributions to 
the series. Commodore Preble has been termed “ The 
Father of the American Navy.” He not only overcame 
the ridicule with which our Navy was treated abroad,— 
his own Flag-ship having been contemptuously styled a 
“bunch of pine boards,”—but brought it into credit and 
honor, by his gallant bearing and important services in the 
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Mediterranean, during the war with the Barbary States. 
Decatur, of whose Biography we have just spoken, togeth- 
er with others who became scarcely less distinguished, then 
served under Commodore Preile. 

The Memoir of Penn is highly interesting and well exe- 
cuted ; buta little too eulogistic and vindieatory. 

That Pennsylvania derived its name from its Quaker 
Proprietor is well known, but perhaps the circumstances 
attending the christening arenot. Penn * designed to call 
his territory New Wales; but the under secretary, a 
Welshman, opposed it. Penn then suggested Sylvania. as 
applicable to the forest region ; but the secretary, acting 
under instructions, prefixed Penn to this title. ‘Whe mod- 
est and humble Quaker offered the official twenty guineas 
as a bribe to leave off his name. Failing again, he went to 
the King and stated his objection; but the King said he 
would take the naming upon himself, and insisted upon it 
as doing honor to the old Admiral.” 

Penn’s warm interest in the Indians gives rise to the 
following paragraph. 

“Jt seems, that, in answer to his earnest queries about 
the Indian belief in a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, the natives expressed a conviction that the good 
enjoyed hereafter warm and pleasant hunting grounds, 
with comfortable blankets, while the wicked were banished 
to a cold place, and shivered there for the lack of clothing. 
This is an inversion of the more common view of retribu- 
tion among Christians. A cool place of torment is cer- 
tainly a novelty in religious speculation.” 

The author seems not to have read, or to have overlooked 
Dante’s “Inferno,” in one circle of which cold is the in- 
strument of torture of the lust; and the scenes there de- 
scribed made an impression of deeper horror upon our 
mind, than those in the regions of fire. We have hence 
felt some curiosity to know whether others have been sim- 
ilarly affected by those freezimg torments, which this great 
Poet has so awfully depicted. 

Towards the close of the work in which the author 
makes a general tilt against Franklin, Grahame and nearly 
all others who have ever taken unfavorable views of Penn's 
character, he delivers him from the sanctimony of his own 
Quakerism, by tne following agreeable sketch: 

“They who conceive of Penn as a sanctimonious and 
rigid zealot, with a stiffened countenance, a formal garb, 
and a frowning look cast upon the innocent pleasures and 
good things of life, would go wide of the truth, He was 

uite a gentleman in his dress and manner of life, in bis 
urniture and equipage. He loved manly sports ; he could 
hunt and angle. Dean Swift says, that “ne talked very 
agreeably and with great spirit.” Another contemporary 
testimonys that which the Friends at Reading Meeting, 
(where he attended most in his last years) bore to him after 
his death, says, “he was facetious in conversation.” We 
learn from other sources that he loved a good joke, and 
knew how to make one. An instance has already been 
given of his common habit, in bis correspondence, of avoid- 
ing thee and thou by circumlocutions, when he thought it 
would be disagreeable and offensive. Penn wore buckles 
and wigs; he had silk, damask, and silver ornaments in 
his housebold ; he kept a rich coach and a stately barge, a 
calash and saddle horses, and used some measure of pomp 
and ceremony in his acts of government. He had a fine 
mansion at Pennsbury, and a manor at Springetthury, with 
gardens and stock of high breeds. He does frequently 
censure the luxurious cookery of his time; but his cash 
books afford existing evidence, that his portly frame had 
not been fed on air and wateralone. System, and method, 
and good order presided over the domestic arrrangements 
of Penn, and thrice in every day the household were calleJ 
together for religious exercises. Cheerfulness and sincer- 
ity characterized the piety of William Penn.” 

These volumes are no small accession to the excellent 
series of which they constitute a part, and may be had of 

: g Morris. 


Book of Travels in Africa. This is a very handsome 

, from the press of the Appletons, designed to interest 

the youthful student in History and Geography, and to ren- 
der his information in the latter more complete. It is de- 
rived from the most authentic sources,—such as the trav- 
els and discoveries of Bruce, Burkhardt, Park, Denham 
and Clapperton, with the portraits of which last two, be- 
side many illustrations on wood and steel, the work is 
richly embellished. Nash 4 Woodhouse have it for sale. 





A New Law Dictionary.—A small, convenient and cheap 
Law Dictionary must be a desideratum with many practi- 
lioners as well as students of law. Such is now offered 
them by the publishers, Lea ¢ Blanchard, through Messrs. 
Drinker and Morris, \t contains explanations of such 
technical terms and phrases as occur in the works of legal 
authors, in the practice of the Courts, and in the Parlia- 
wentary proceedings of the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons ; and also an outline of an action at law and of a 
suit in Equity. The author is Henry James Holthouse, 
Esq., of the Inner Temple, special Pleader: The Aweri- 
can Editor is Henry Pennington, of the Philadelphia bar, 
who has made numerous additions. 

We trust that the circular of Messrs. Lea 4 Blanchard, 
appended to the last number of the Messenger, did not es- 
cape the attention of our readers. 


The North American Review and The Literary World. 


The last number of this Review contains some admira- 
ble papers, and seems rather to surpass many of its fel- 
lows. We were so pleased with one of its arlicles,—as a 
specimen of keen, independent and economical criticism, that 
we have transferred it toour pages. The numberof works 
claiming the attention of the Critic is indeed so numerous, 
that some economy bas to be practised ; and when we found 
“nine new poets” handled in such style, some of them 
right at home, where they were likely to be best known 
and best appreciated, it appeared a good opportunity of 
giving the critique a circulation where the North American 
is but little read compared with the Messenger. The arti- 
cle is believed to be from the pen of Mr. Bowen, the Edi- 
tor of the Review. 

Speaking of the North American reminds us of the hit,— 
somewhat just,—at it in the Literary World of 24th April. 
In a notice of the Everetts, the Literary World says, 


“They represent the New Erglandism of American wri- 
ters, the provincial and parochial character, aim, and ten- 
dency of the North American Review ; they represent the 
intellectnal Unitarian sect, and the large body of respecta- 
ble prose writers of this country, the literary orators, lec- 
turers, critics, scholars, translators. They have carried 
taste, in its lowest form (cold and cautious), to its point of 
perfection, and they have exhabited all the marhs of colonial 
writers; good and sensible writers, they are yet no more 
American (albeit Alexander Everett has written largely of 
American literature, and Edward Everett has dwelt on the 
physical features of the country,) than if writing from lre- 
land or the Island of Jamaica, or any other portion of the 
British possessions.” 


This sectional character of the North American Review 
has been severely wnimadverted upon. by Mr. Simms, 
whom it rates for his sectional feelings and productions. 
Mr. Simms claims to be sectional, a Southerner ;- yet 
when the theme requires it, he is an American. The 
North American Review professes to be national, and should 
never become “ provincial” or * parochial.” 

The Literary World is devoting itself to criticism with 
much energy and independence; and especially to Home 
Criticism. Yet in the very exercise of that independence 
which it incnleates and exemplifies, one is sometimes com- 
pelled to dissent from its decisions. We read it with plea- 
sure and profit ; but there seems rather too much preten- 
sion and assumption about it. It seems to intimate, * this 
alone 1s independent;” ‘this only is American; “the 
critics of the Literary World are about the only masters of 
the art of genuine criticism.” Were this aliogether true, 
more influence might be gained and wielded by a differ- 
ent tone. Whereas, if our impression be just, it may now 
offend, where otherwise it would improve and instruct. 

We have been so much pleased with many of its arti- 
cles,—their propriety and comprehensive brevily,—that we 
have been tempted to transfer them more freely than we 
have done to our pages. It also devotes itself to the fine 
Arts; and as a bulletin of literary intelligence, it is partic- 
ularly valuable. 











